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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


DETERMINED counter-attack, launched against the 
centre of the United Nations’ front in Korea and pre- 
sumably aimed at the communication-centre of Wonju, 
has made a lot of ground in a short time. But IX 
Corps, who bore this onslaught, seem to have pulled back in 
fairly good order, and from the fact that X Corps, on their 
left, are not yet being required to conform it does not appear 
that the commander of the 8th Army feels his whole front 
to be threatened. Seoul and Inchon have both been entered 
by patrols, and the ruined capital, in which Communist resis- 
tance is stiffening, has been under artillery fire for several days. 
On the east coast a series of contradictory reports gives the 
impression that South Korean troops have probably crossed 
the 38th Parallel on reconnaissance but that no lodgement has 
yet been made to the north of it. The landing at Wonsan eighty 
miles north of the Parallel is not to be regarded as having any 
political significance. Meanwhile General MacArthur, in a 
characteristically rotund pronouncement, has made clear his 
resolve—based on sound enough military considerations—pot 
*to commit the 8th Army to anything in the nature of “ positi- 
tional” warfare ; the implication is that he does not see the 
war ending with his own forces strung out in defence of an 
arbitrary line across the peninsula. One factor in the military 
situation which, though a negative one, is encouraging is 
the comparative unimportance of guerrilla activity in the 
tear of the 8th Army. Although this favourable state of affairs 
may not last long into the summer—when life in the mountains 
will become easier and cover more plentiful—it is satisfactory 
that General Ridgway has so far been spared what might have 
been a major source of worry. 


The Confidence of Mr. Dulles 


Mr. John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser on foreign affairs 
to President Truman, gave a number of clear indications that 
he felt very pleased with his récent visit to Japan, in which he 
further explored the possibility of concluding the long overdue 
peace treaty. It is unlikely that he will have been unduly dis- 
turbed by the subsequent allegations by the Russian representa- 
tive on the Allied Council for Japan that the United States is 
remilitarising the country. But it will be interesting to see whether 
his assurance concerning the whole situation survives the ordeal 


which it is now almost certain to undergo, as he makes his 
way back to Washington via the Philippines, Australia and New 
Zealand. Before he left Tokyo it was announced that-Mr. Dulles 
had not discussed rearmament with the Japanese leaders, and 
this, combined with his statement that proposals had been made 
for stationing American troops in Japan after the conclusion 
of the treaty, seemed to have put the Japanese Government in its 
place on this subject. But on Tuesday, after Mr. Dulles’ 
departure, Mr. Yoshida announced in the Diet that the 
Japanese would want to play a part in their own defence. 
This, from the point of view of the Australians and New 
Zealanders anxiously awaiting Mr. Dulles’ arrival, was the 
wrong thing to say. The New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr. 
Holland, has recently been sounding the United States authorities 
on the question of a Pacific Pact, the object of which would be 
mutual aid in the case of any resurgence of Japanese militarism, 


. and getting a dusty answer. In these circumstances Mr. Dulles’ 


statement that he has made it clear in Tokyo that the Japanese 
must stay in Japan and not attempt a new emigration policy 
will hardly be enough to quiet all fears in Australia and New 
Zealand. In fact if, as seems likely, Mr. Dulles is embarked 
upon a policy of trust and aid for Japan he may find that it will 
take longer to secure agreement for a draft peace treaty than 
he thought it would last week. 


The Choice for Mr. Nkrumah 


The Governor of the Gold Coast had clearly no alternative 
but to release Mr. Nkrumah and his colleagues who were in 
gaol for sedition; he should, none the less, be congratulated 
on the speed and grace with which the pardon was extended. 
Mr. Nkrumah has it in his power to make the working of the 
constitution a success, but he obviously could not be expected 
to co-operate from prison. How long and how effectively he 
will be prepared to co-operate, now that he is a free man again, 
is another and more doubtful question. He has achieved a not 
unexpected success at the polls because of his uncompromising 
nationalism ; the political half-shades of his rivals proved no 
more popular than did the compromise programmes in India 
in the days when they were up against the simple all-or-nothing 
slogans of Congress. Compromise, tact and the ability to 
shoulder unpopular decisions, are political lessons which can 
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only be learned by responsibility, and the main interest in the 
working out of the new Gold Coast constitution will be, not 
whether it offers the opportunity for responsibility of this sort, 
for it clearly does so, but whether Mr. Nkrumah and his followers 
admit that the opportunity is there. He has already talked of 
moving into opposition if his party finds the constitution 
“ unworkable,” and it will obviously be all too easy for him 
to accept the credit for any popular proposal and saddle the 
Governor with all blame for those that are unpopular. But 
he has also stated that his party’s aim is to prove, by responsible 
participation in the government, the colony's capacity for self- 
government. If the capacity is there, the constitution is quite 
adequate to give it play. But does the ability exist? Elec- 
tioneering is the easiest and least useful of the democratic arts. 
It is still too early to judge whether Mr. Nkrumah’s talents go 
beyond it. 


Mr. Nehru’s Problems 


There is no doubt about the stature of Mr. Nehru as a world- 
figure. Partly circumstances and partly his own political sagacity 
and ability have made him that. For that reason his speech at 
the opening of the Indian Parliament on Monday deserves close 
attention. He was fully entitled to claim that if India’s advice 
had been taken and the idea of declaring China an aggressor 
in Korea abandoned the situation today might be a good deal 
better than it is; he may or may not be right in thinking that 
hope of an agreement now is “ very dim.” Over Korea India 
was, of course, sharply opposed to the United States. Anything 
like a permanent alienation arising from that would be regrettable 
in the extreme, but fortunately the danger is small. Mr. Nehru’s 
references-to the United States were studiously cordial, and in 
laying before Congress on Monday the generous proposal 
to supply India with two million tons of urgently needed grain 
President Truman explicitly refused to allow political differences 
to override humanitarian considerations. Little is gained by 
discussing in detail Pandit Nehru’s defence of India’s Kashmir 
policy since the question is now before the Security Council and 
what is said there may be more important than what is said in 
Delhi. But Mr. Nehru has, it may be hoped, realised how much 
harm his rejection of all the suggestions of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers has done to both his own and his country’s 
repute. And it is a matter for some regret that in his reference 
to the possible provision of a Commonwealth contingent to keep 
order in Kashmir during a plebiscite Mr. Nehru should, so soon 
after his return from a successful Commonwealth Conference 
in which he played a most valuable part, speak designedly of 
a “foreign” force. But no doubt he had to make some con- 
cession to extremists. 


At Santa Margherita 

When men with such essentially similar outlooks on affairs 
as MM. Pleven and Schuman, Signor de Gasperi and Count 
Sforza get together in conference, emerging only from time to 
time to smile or wave or stroll together on the beach, it is a 
bit difficult to remember what all the fuss between Frenchmen 
and Italians used to be about. Yet it is little more than a decade 
since French and Italian Ministers used to cruise about the 
Mediterranean shouting abuse at one another. This happy 
change of affairs is due mainly to the consciousness of common 
suffering ; to a sensibly conducted peace settlement, and to the 
coincidence (which is more than accidental) whereby the two 
countries find themselves at the same period of history with very 
much the same political make-ups. The identity of views between 
the two countries has been frequently manifested since the end 
of the war, and may be expected to appear again in all discussions 
relating to the defence of the West. The conference will have 
a useful result if it shows that both France and Italy take 
- seriously the idea of a European army. The concept is not one 
which has aroused much interest or enthusiasm in this country, 
but it offers a theoretical solution to the problem of Germany’s 
rearmament, and thus has much to commend it. In addition, 
it matches with the conception of a political European union 
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to which public opinion in the two countries continues to give 
its dogged support. The Ministers, moreover, seem agreed that 
an Atlantic Treaty force shall come first and a European Arm 
within it second. One matter of purely Franco-Italian interest 
in which useful work has been done at the conference is the 
emigration of Italians to French North Africa. This question 
is complicated, not as it was before the war by French reluctance 
to see the Italian population in North Africa increased, but 
political difficulties between the French and the North African 
nationalist movement. 


The Tangled Webb 


It might have been thought that the ultimate depth of irony 
had been reached when, in the Commons last week, the Govern- 
ment received what was in effect a vote of confidence in its 
meat policy at a time when not only the Opposition and the 
public but also a large number of Labour M.P.s knew that 
that policy had been utterly botched. But there may be worse to 
come. Since not only the Ministry of Food but also the Treasury, 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade are entangled in 
the Argentine meat negotiations, the chances are that there will 
be still more weeks of delay before the Government admits 
that it cannot hold down the world price of meat by its own 
unaided efforts. And in the interim the world price may well 
go up. Already the situation has been reduced to one of com- 
plete confusion by the Minister of Food’s pathetic belief that the 
cost of living can be kept down by the methods of King Canute, 
and by the misapplication of the techniques of diplomacy to 
the business of food trading. If this goes on more may be at 
stake than the political future of Mr. Maurice Webb. The 
Government has got itself into a position in which its very 
survival may depend on its ability to cover up the errors of one 
of its weakest Ministers. It is an utterly false position. The only 
right course is to cut clean through this tangle by admitting 
that the negotiations with Argentina have been mismanaged, 
Any attempt by the Government to save its face is hopeless. 
It cannot hide facts which all the world can see. The ration 
is down to tenpennyworth of meat a week (including corned 
beef) ; the butchers are being paid £450,000 a week for not 
selling meat ; the offer of £104 a ton for Argentine beef bears 
no relation to world prices ; and as time goes on the difficulties 
are likely to become not smaller, but greater. 


Steel Twilight 


It is a devastating comment on the Government’s attitude to 
the rearmament programme, in which steel must inevitably be 
the key material, that nobody knows what is going to happen 
to the higher organisation of the iron and steel industry in the 
next few vital months. That is the case with the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, the new Iron and Steel Corporation of 
Great Britain, Parliament and the public, in ascending order of 
ignorance. Even’ the shareholders of the eighty companies 
whose assets were transferred to the Corporation at midnight 
on Wednesday have to take account of the promise of the 
Conservatives that if the Government falls and the Socialists are 
defeated at the next election their shares will come back to 
them. The Government has never been able to put any con- 
viction into its assertions that it knows what it is doing with 
steel. The Federation at least knows what the organisation 
of the industry has been in the past and that any future changes 
will involve specific transfers or modifications of its own func- 
tions. To that extent it has a better grasp of the situation 
than anyone else. But as to the Corporation, the official head 
of the nationalised industry, Ms plight is almost pitiable. It 
is easy to understand the evident desire of its chairman, Mr. 
S. J. L. Hardie, to keep his public life private. If the Govern- 
ment cannot, or will not, say what the Corporation is supposed 
to do, how can its chairman ? - In the matter of organisatioi 


everything depends on the conversations now in progress 
between the Corporation and the Federation, in which the latter 
—for all its caution and the almost over-scrupvlous correctness 
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of its behaviour to date—must inevitably be partly concerned 
with keeping the door to de-nationalisation open. - But what 
reduces alk this groping in the dark to the sheerest idiocy is 
that all the time steel must be produced, the needs of the 
rearmament policy must be met, and the capital development of 
the industry must go on. That is what the steel industry is there 
for. So when they are asked by Mr. Hardie to “ forget politics,” 
how are the former owners of the industry, who for five years 
have had to watch the forcible subjection of effective practice to 
Socialist theory, to think of a polite reply ? 


The Dockers’ Long War 

There is not the slightest sign of a stable settlement of the 
existing dock disputes. On Merseyside, where the strike which 
began on February 2nd still continues, the original complaint 
was that the recently granted pay increase of 2s. a day was 
not enough. But on Tuesday the dockers decided to stay out 
for the whole “ dockers’ charter,” which includes an increase 
of 6s. a day, paid holidays and pensions. Similarly on London, 
where the attempts of the Communist-led Port Workers Defence 
Committee to foment a strike in sympathy with the Merseyside 
men failed last week, a much more serious and permanent 
threat has arisen. The arrest of seven men on a charge of 
conspiring to incite dockers to take part in illegal strikes has 
led to a resolution to stage a one-day strike next Tuesday, 
when the accused men, now on remand, are due to appear in 
court again, and to continue agitating until Order 1305, which 
makes a strike an offence unless a dispute has first been reported 
to the Minister of Labour and he has taken no action, is 
repealed. Thus in both ports the dispute has been adroitly 
shifted from a temporary to 2 long-term basis. Obviously this 
change has been engineered by the trouble-seeking Communist 
element. Equally obviously the dockers, who in neither case 
have shown any great enthusiasm for strike action, will suffer 
for it as heavily as the general public. But this is no time to 
dwell on the obvious. Far more dangerous in the long run are 
the monotonous failure of the Transport and General Workers 
Union to play any effective part in reducing the menace of dock 
disputes and the complete absence of any understanding on the 
part of the dockers of the point of view of the public, of the 
Government and of the law. A situation has grown up in 
which the dockers do not regard themselves as part of a wider 
community, and in which the public at large is coming to 
regard the dockers as a permanent nuisance. That situation 
will not be ended merely by uprooting Communists. It requires 
an effort at mutual understanding which has hardly begun 
to be made. 


Reason for Railwaymen 

The basic truth that the right way to get more money is to 
work harder is not one which commends itself automatically to 
trade unions engaged, as so many are at the moment, in putting 
up wage rates to counter a rise in the cost of living. Nor is it 
particularly easy to apply in the case of railway work, in which 
it is usually difficult to measure output. But at the same time 
there can be no genuine sympathy for the peremptory rejection 
by the National Union of Railwaymen and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen of the decision of 
the railway wages court of inquiry that there should be an 
average wage increase of 5 per cent. for 465,000 railway workers 
subject to a number of conditions meant to secure an increase in 
working efficiency, a reduction of restrictive practices, and a 
more rational conduct of wage negotiations as between the 
Railway Executive and the unions and also as between the 
unions themselves. All this is sound sense. The railways have 
lost £50 million in three years and it is perfectly clear that they 
cannot accept a higher wages bill without at the same time 
securing economies through the more effective use of labour. 
But the unions are showing no disposition to see reason, despite 
the fact that the effect of the award would have been to restore 
n part the old differential between the wages of the higher and 
the lower paid workers. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 
M: ATTLEE is a more complex being than many people 





suppose. He introduced his speech in Monday’s debate 
on foreign affairs by saying he had just visited Mr. 
Bevin. This information he offered to the House as though 
the visit to the oracle had sanctified his lips and that what was 
now to issue from them had a precious warrant. There is no 
overlooking Mr. Attlee’s reverence for his Foreign Secretary 
and such reverence implies a degree of -humility. It is an 
engaging side of Mr. Attlee. Humility is not weakness, and 
while he can look up to Mr. Bevin he can look down with a 
harsh disdain on the wayward members of his flock who are 
perpetually kicking up their rebellious heels in the pastures on 
the Left. He came down hard on them on Monday. “It is 
no good accepting principles and acting upon them (in resisting 
North Korean aggression) and then running away from the 
results.” That was one shock for the erring ones. It was music 
to the Opposition. Mr. Attlee said it in a manner that was cold 
and inimical. His intimates have always said the mild exterior 
is deceptive and that he can be ruthless. 
*x * * 7 

No other Minister, save Mr. Bevin, has dared to dress the 
rebels down like this. Mr. Kenneth Younger, when he came to 
speak, handled them with much circumspection. There were 
other marks of Mr. Attlee’s displeasure. He took a phrase from 
one of the rebel resolutions which had been tabled during the 
week-end. It spoke of the “international tension, fear and 
suspicion in the world today.” Mr. Attlee exhibited a wintry 
surprise that this resolution could make no mention of the cause 
of the tension—the immense Russian rearmament and the 
menace of her policy. Next he took in hand the “ vociferous 
people ” (their location in the House unspecified, but under- 
stood) who had fallen for the propaganda that it was not China 
but the United States that was the aggressor, and who counten- 
anced the “ stupid ” notion that China had done nothing wrong. 
Some frigid looks were bent on the Prime Minister from regions 
below the gangway as these acid sallies fell on their ears. They 
resented them, but there was assuredly one who, reading them 
on Tuesday morning, found them good—Mr. Bevin. 

* * * * 

The intransigents are now a much more variegated collection 
than they were. They are not now confined to the old incor- 
rigibles—the inveterate enemies of Mr. Bevin, plus the pacifists. 
They include some who are very near “ neutralists,” some who 
see no harm in China and nothing but harm in the United States 
and a few who stop short at thinking the Government might have 
played a more independent hand on China. Add to these the 
opponents of German rearmament. The prospect of German 
rearmament is upsetting some of the solid men near the centre. 
There is nothing flighty, for example, about Mr. Eric Fletcher. 
He is a sober middle-of-the-roader ; yet he has been leading the 
field against German rearmament. But Mr. Attlee was no less 
mettlesome in dealing with these than he had been with the 
others. He marshalled arguments to show them that some 
German rearmament is inescapable and he stood fast on the 
Government’s decision to allow it, though he agreed it could not 
be permitted until after the other Western nations have them- 
selves rearmed. But note his scorn for the people who protested 
against rearmament in the abstract, whe got excited about words, 
and who passed resolutions without thinking what they meant. 
It would hardly be surprising after all this if the Left decided 
that the oracle himself was to be preferred to Mr. Attlee. 

* * * « 

There have been two personal successes out of the ordinary 
run. The young Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Freeman, made 
a distinguished speech in winding up for the Government on 
steel. It had a touch of grace, a rare quality in these.days. Capt. 
Crookshank has been gaily leaping among the enemy’s spears 
for a long time but he quite surpassed himself in his brilliant 
attack on the meat muddle. Few speeches are remembered a 
week after their delivery. This will be. H. B. 
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WHERE 


HE foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons 

on Monday was inseparably associated with the defence 

debate on Wednesday and Thursday, for virtually all the 
issues immediately arising in the field of foreign policy have an 
actual or potential military aspect. That is a melancholy fact, 
but the worst thing to do with facts is to ignore them. And the 
one ceaselessly dominant and insistent fact is the threat to world 
peace and the menace to werld stability provided by the tireless 
machinations of Russia. That must be calmly and unemotionally 
accepted and the necessary dispositions to meet the situation 
taken. That was, inevitably, the starting-point of Monday's 
debate. Mr. Eden dwelt on the two present danger points, 
Korea and Western Europe (adding a pertinent reminder of the 
danger in which Yugoslavia stands), and the Prime Minister, 
in the eontinued and regretted absence of Mr. Bevin, defined 
British policy regarding them with all necessary clarity. It is 
possible, fortunately, to speak of British, rather than Govern- 
ment, policy, since there is far less difference between the 
Government and the Opposition front benches in this field than 
between the Government’s front and back benches. The general 
support for the foreign policy at present being pursued is 
decisive, though the perplexity at home, and something more 
than perplexity abroad, caused by some of the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs’ recent answers to questions in the House 
is a matter which Mr. Attlee should seriously consider. 

That is true particularly of German rearmament, a problem 
as delicate as it is important. Till the Prime Minister spoke 
on Monday it was impossible to discover where the Government 
stood, and uncertainty on so vital a point was doing much 
harm in many countries. There is no complaint to make of Mr. 
Attlee’s statement. He laid stress very rightly on the fact that 
the only place where German rearmament is so far in progress 
is Eastern Germany, and the only Power responsible for it is 
Russia. The danger of that situation is obvious, and it provides 
ample reason why Western Germany should be placed in a 
posture of effective defence. But this in turn is part of a much 
larger question. Neither Britain nor America would be disposed 
in the last resort to defend a Germany which declined to defend 
itself, but both of them are increasingly ready to recognise the 
justice of Germany’s refusal to enter an Atlantic Treaty defence 
force except on an equality with other Western Eyropean 
nations. To that conclusion France is gradually reconciling 
herself, and it is of good omen that in the conference now being 
held in Paris to consider the question of an integrated European 
army (as distinct from an association of national contingents) 
Germany is taking part on completely equal terms. With our 
own Government's decision to send only an observer, not a 
full participant, there can be no quarrel, in spite of Mr. Eden’s 
expressed regret. The attitude of this country must not be such 
as to encourage misunderstanding. We are very far from being 
prepared at present to accept the principle of an international 
European army under a European Minister of Defence respon- 
sible to a European Assembly and Council. An Atlantic 
Treaty Defence Organisation has been brought into being. 
General Eisenhower has become Commander-in-Chief. Nothing 
must be done at this stage to tie their hands or anticipate their 
decisions in the least degree. 

That is all the more to be emphasised in the light of what 
General Eisenhower has already done to smooth out difficulties 
with Germany. He has declared that he wants no unwilling 


sokdiers under his command, which means that Germany must 
be persuaded, not compelled (even if she could be compelled), 
to take her part in European defence. It is wise, and indeed 
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necessary, to proceed here step by step. While in the matter 
of the organisation of an effective defence force on the continent 
of Europe time presses, no immediate decision by or regarding 
Germany is called for. Her position is ably analysed in an 
article by Brigadier Low on a later page. The Germans are 
by no means prepared to provoke a Russian attack by arming 
before British and French and American divisions are present 
in strength to defend them, and they have at present no 
enthusiasm for military service at all. On the other hand Dr. 
Adenauer was undoubtedly speaking for the majority of his 
countrymen when he declared at Bonn last Saturday that the 
neutralisation of Germany would be a disaster for Europe and 
a disaster for the German people. The task of equipping 
the forces of the various Atlantic Treaty States will be formid- 
able, and by the time that is completed opinion in Germany 
is likely to have moved far in the right direction. It is always 
possible, moreover, that the Four Power Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, which seems likely, in spite of delays of which Mr. 
Attlee made too little, to be held sooner or later, may reach 
decisions calculated to ease the general tension. Here, most 
essentially, time does press. With all the Powers concerned 
wanting the conference, as they profess to do, three months 
and a half is an inordinate period to elapse before even the 
initial preparations are set in train. 

But even more imminently urgent than measures for the 
preservation of peace in Western Europe are measures for the 
restoration of peace in Korea. Nowhere is prudent statesmanship 
more essential, for the difficulty of fully co-ordinating British 
and American policy has already manifested itself and may 
well recur. The Prime Minister on Monday expressed doubt 
about the wisdom of formally declaring China an aggressor, 
and the doubt is justified. But that step has now been taken 
for better or worse, and it is the future that has to be considered. 
One or two misunderstandings ought to be corrected before they 
go further. Senator Taft said on Tuesday that the business of 
the United Nations was to punish aggression. That must be 
challenged. The task is to prevent aggression if possible, and 
failing that to check it and restore the status quo ; punishment 
as such has no warrant. Another suggestion from an American 
source is that the United Nations is fighting to create a unified 
Korea. That, again, must be questioned. However desirable 
unification may be, there can be no justification for securing 
it by force of arms. The United Nations intervened when South 
Korea was attacked. Its work, on the military side, will be done 
when South Korea is re-established. The British Government 
has put it to the United States that the 38th Parallel ought not 
to be crossed again (if it can be) without full consultation with 
the United Nations, and General Collins, the United States Chief 
of Staff, has agreed that a decision on that lies with the political 
leaders rather than with the soldiers. To decide wrong would 
be to prolong the war indefinitely. 

In all these matters the Government’s policy is set right in 
principle. What is in question is the vigour and effectiveness of 
its execution of policy. That was the question the Minister 
of Defence had to answer on Wednesday. In some respects he 
was moderately reassuring. A fourth division is to be sent to 
Germany in a matter of weeks and ten divisions are in being 
altogether. That is a record number for peace-time, but the 
days we live in can be called peace-time only by courtesy. The 
vital need is to be prepared for sudden trouble coming soon, 
for in spite of Mr. Churchill’s belief that America’s lead in 
atomic bombs will confer security for the next year or two it is 
impossible to rely with confidence on any such period of 
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immunity. Many effective new weapons besides atomic bombs 
have been developed by all Powers, by Russia certainly not 
jeast. Are we adequately prepared to meet a sudden danger— 
an attack, as Mr. Macmillan suggested, on Yugoslavia or Persia ? 
Any honest answer to that must be the reverse of reassuring 
and it is impracticable to improvise at the Jast moment measures 
which should have been set in hand years ago. Mr. Shinwell 
spoke with some enthusiasm of our prospective position in 1953 
or 1954, but he was not in a position to guarantee that a 
potential enemy would be accommodating enough to hold his 
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hand till our strength has thus developed. At the same time 
the present programme is much the most extensive the Govern- 
ment has put forward, as Mr. Macmillan acknowledged, and 
apart from a longer period of recall for Z men it is difficult 
to see how the programme could be expanded immediately 
Nor had the Opposition anything very notable to propose in 
that regard. That being so it is difficult to see how the public 
interest, as distinct from party interest is served at this juncture 
by a vote of censure whose terms deals solely with the allega- 
tion of past defaults. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Lampeter, against the Ministry of Education in the 

endeavour to prove that the college was of university 
status raises interesting questions as to what a university, in 
Great Britain at any rate, is. The short (not so conspicuously 
short) dictionary definition is: 

“Educational institution designed for instruction or 
examinations or both of students in all or many of the more 
important branches of learning, conferring degrees in 
various faculties and often embodying colleges and similar 
institutions.” 


It was given in evidence that under various Royal Charters 
St. David’s college, which was incorporated in 1827 (and is 
not part of the University of Wales), is authorised to confer 
the degrees of B.A. and B.D. It provides honours courses in 
classics, mathematics, history, English, Welsh, philosophy and 
theology—a manifestly limited curriculum, all forms of science 
being totally absent. The Ministry was on strong ground in con- 
tending that this did not constitute a “ university education,” but 
a number of witnesses from other universities considered that the 
power to confer degrees settled the matter. The learned Judge, 
admitting that there was no clear definition of what a university 
was, felt that it was fairly easy to determine what a university 
was not, and a college of 170 students, conferring nothing higher 
than a B.A. degree, fell in that category. This seems plain 
common sense, 


Te unsuccessful action brought by St. David’s College, 


* * * * 


The report of the Ministry of Transport inspecting officer on 
the fatal fire which took place in an express train near Beattock 
in Dumfriesshire last June raises serious problems for British 
Railways, for it involves a balance between expenditure and 
safety. That question is not settled by declaring dogmatically 
that where human life is involved no expense can be spared. 
Within limits that is true, but there are limits nevertheless—as 
where it is a case of an infinitesimal risk and an inordinate expen- 
diture. The trouble is that no one can say, and the inquiry 
has not revealed, how the accident in question was caused, for 
the explanation that “some time before the train reached 
Carlisle a lighted match or cigarette was thrown on the floor of 
compartment six” seems to rest on assumption or deduction 
(otherwise why match. or cigarette ?), not on observation. With 
Col. Walker’s recommendations on improved safety measures 
in sleeping-cars, whether first-class or third, anyone who has 
ever travelled in a sleeper will warmly concur. But the coach 
involved in the Beattock Summit fire was not a sleeper. 

* * * x 





The only effect of the judgement on tips given by the Lord 
Chief Justice on Tuesday, with four other Judges concurring, is 
to leave this perennial problem in as profoundly unsatisfactory 
a state as before. The question was whether, in a case in 


which waiters’ tips were pooled, being placed as received in 
a locked box in the charge of the head-waiter and shared out 
on an agreed scale once a week, the combined wages and tips 
Should be taken into account in reckoning the minimum 
“remuneration” required under the Wages Regulation Order 


1949. The decision was that the employer must pay the full 
regulation wage, tips being completely ignored. That no doubt 
is sound law, but see what the position is. Till a few years ago 
waiters were paid a negligible wage, or no wage at all, subsisting, 
and usually subsisting well, on tips. That was a bad system, 
and when the Catering Wages Act of 1943 secured waiters a 
proper wage, tips clearly became unnecessary. But of course 
they went on. Proprietors put up their prices to cover the 
increased wage, and customers tipped, and were obviously 
expected to tip, just the same. The whole system is wrong from 
Start to finish. That when a man has been properly paid for the 
service he renders he should expect a tip over and above that 
is in reality an affront to the dignity of labour. At the same 
time it may enable a customer who is known to tip lavishly 
to get preferential treatment; that is equally bad. A tip has, 
in fact, become a bribe, without which willing and efficient 
service will not be rendered. But the custom is riveted on the 
community, and there seems no hope of ever getting rid of it. 
* * * * 


My note of last week on the half-dozen best biographies in 
the English language has elicited a number of suggestions. The 
first two places go by common consent to Boswell’s “ Johnson ” 
and Lockhart’s “ Scott”; the third, less certainly, to Sir George 
Trevelyan’s “Macaulay.” For the remaining places are 
suggested, in addition to Mr. Churchill’s “Lord Randolph 
Churchill” (out of which the whole discussion arose), Monk’s 
“ Bentley,” Lord Newton’s “Lord Lyons,” the Bishop of 
Chichester’s “ Archbishop Davidson,” “ Lord Rayleigh ” by his 
son, Izaak Walton’s “George Herbert,” Johnson’s “ Richard 
Savage,” Carlyle’s “John Sterling,” Moore’s “Byron” and 
Froude’s “ Carlyle.” On these I would only comment that I 
put the Lord Lyons very high and Archbishop Davidson 
higher still. Whether they are on a level with the two 
certainties, or with Mr. Churchill’s book, I am not quite prepared 
to say. For the rest I think a really great biography should be 
on a certain scale ; for that reason the Savage, the Sterling and 
the George Herbert would hardly qualify. 


7 + . 7 


Literature is business, and good business for some people, 
Don’t let anyone make any mistake about that. A veteran 
English author, as result of an advertisement by a New York 
literary agent, sent the agent in question an article to be placed 
in some American paper. In reply he has received a letter 
indicating that he writes well (he has been writing for fifty years), 
but “ defects in organisation and presentation will retard, if not 
completely block, sale.” It is suggested, therefore, that the article 
be revised, and that “our Editorial Department carry out a 
professional report of criticism and analysis to assist you in 
revision "—at a fee of $10, payable in advance. That might, of 
course, pay the author. If as a result of an expenditure of 10 
dollars he could sell his article for 100 dollars it undoubtedly 
would. But there is no guarantee that what is aesthetically 
described as “sales action” would have that consequence. Nor 
do I gather that the writer feels peculiarly enamoured of sugges- 
tions from “ our Editorial Department.” However. he can’t tell 
what he may be missing. JANUS. 
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Germany & the West 


By Brigadier A. R. W. LOW, M.P. 


O short visit to any country, least of all to Western 

Germany, can convert an ordinary student of foreign 

affairs into an expert ; but who could visit Bonn and the 
British Zone without bringing away a number of seemingly im- 
portant impressions ? 

Of all the problems that face the statesmen responsible for 
the future of Germany the most important and the most topical 
concerns the place which Western Germany is to have in the world- 
conflict between East and West. It is now platitudinous to say 
that this must clearly depend upon the opinions and deeds as 
much of Germans as of the peoples of U.S.A., France and Britain. 
Yet in the latter half of 1950 the Governments of these three 
countries shouted from the housetops their own varying opinions 
about the value of German rearmament, without noticeable regard 
for present or future German opinions. Even today much is being 
written and said outside Germany in non-Governmental circles 
about the Western attitude to the Russian proposal for demilitarisa- 
tion and neutralisation of all Germany, without consideration of 
the legitimate fears of Western Germans, who have seen in Czecho- 
slovakia the fate of a power-vacuum in Europe. 

Many reports have come from Germany in the past two years 
of defeatism and anti-militarism, of passivism and pacifism, that 
suggested a preference for neutrality, and even a willingness in the 
last resort to accept Communist domination, if that was the only 
alternative to war. These reports, I doubt not, were correct at 
the time, but they would not be correct today. Having fully in 
mind the danger of over-simplification, I put forward these six 
propositions : 

First, that West Germans reject Communism and the Com- 
munist solution of a united Germany demilitarised and 
neutralised ; : 

Second, that it is the aim of all Germans to reunite all 
Germany, and that West Germans reject the Oder-Neisse line 
as an eastern frontier ; 

Third, that in German minds the destiny of Western Europe 
is linked to the destiny of West Germany and West Germany’s 
to that of Western Europe ; 

Fourth, that Germans admit their defeat in 1945, do not 
want more wars that will involve the overrunning of German 
homes, and will shrink from any military preparations that 
seem to them to be leading to an unsuccessful war ; 

Fifth, that, as.a full member of a Western European com- 
munity of equal partners, Germany will contribute its fair 
share to Western defence, which must include the defence of 
German homes ; and 

Sixth, that security from foreign attack is essential to the 
growth of democracy within Germany. . 

None of these propositions can be objected to in principle by 
anyone who believes in the West. Indeed, they may be suspect 
as the offspring of wishful thinking Nevertheless, the statesmen 
responsible for the decisions about Germany's future are faced with 
a most difficult task as they strive to reach agreement on the 
details of the part Germany is to play in the next few years. 
Part of that difficulty lies in the fact that it is only recently 
that Germans have begun to awake from the nightmare of despair 
and dismay that inevitably follows a complete defeat; part lies 
in the problem of redirecting the massive machine of the Occupation 
High Commission, which is still running, however slowly, on the 
old road of occupation, contro] and demilitarisation ; part in the 
understandable fears of Germany's former enemies and the general 
problems of international relations. 

Neither despair nor dismay has in the past two years hampered 
the work of material reconstruction. The numbers of rebuilt 
factories and the ubiquity of new houses testify to this; it is said 
that 350,000 new “ living-units" were completed during 1950 for 
the 50 million Western Germans. But despair and dismay, goupled, 
let it be admitted, with curiously defeatist statements in Britain, led 
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many to think that a Russian drive to the Channel was almost 
inevitable, and that the best chances of German survival lay in 
making Germany's neutrality clear to all. In the face as much 
of the widespread condemnation of German military leaders, and 
the denial of pensions to former German officers and their 
dependants as of the obvious failure of German armed might, a 
reasoned pacifism has been born. 

In the past six months increases in British and American divisions 
and air forces in Germany, knowledge of plans to increase that 
strength further, the security guarantce given at New York in 
September, and the very fact of united action in Korea have sown 
the seeds of a new confidence—still a tender plant that will only 
grow as the strength of the British and U.S.A. forces increases jn 
Europe. Since it is unhappily true that Germans have little faith 
at present in French military strength, the key which will unlock 
the door through the largely psychological barrier which is holding 
up German rearmament and the expansion of the French Army 
alike is the early addition of more divisions to the British and 
U.S.A. Armies in Germany. But this by itself should logically 
encourage those Germans who, accepting that Germany should be 
defended, wish her to be defended without them—the “ ohne mich” 
creed. 

Paradoxically, the waxing of Western strength seems to be 
coinciding with the waning of “ohne mich,” not least because of 
the degree to which the idea of European unity has fired German 
minds. It is wrong to arm men for national purposes, but it 
becomes right as part of a European Army assigned to the defence 
of Western Europe ; and a European Army might be a bulwark 
against the resurgence of Nazism or a new military rule, a ghost 
that still haunts many good people in West Germany today. The 
European Army idea, rejected by Mr. Bevin, appeals to Germans 
as it does to the French, since it offers a permanent basis for 
future European security, linked to the one hope of a better life 
that the post-war years have offered these nations, the creation of 
unity in Europe. Of all the arguments used to encourage German 
co-operation, their place in Europe and their European duty are 
the most potent. 

But it is true that at present, whatever the place of Germans in 
European defence, they are prevented from taking it by the Occupa- 
tion Statute and régime. Moreover, they will not take that place 
until they have the feeling of being an independent nation. It is 
generally agreed that the Bonn Government must have a new and 
more responsible status ; the final stages of dismantling and the 
Heligoland episode remind the critic that the High Commission 
is still in control. There are varying opinions on the next step 
towards the full sovereignty of the Bonn Government. On the 
march towards independence, as our history with India may remind 
us, there are many who want to go faster and many slower. But 
few can doubt that the time has come for a much longer step 
forward than was promised at New York in September, 1950, not 
because of the rearmament issue, but because no other policy has 
ever been possible once it was decided to invite Germany to play 
a part in Western Europe. An early declaration of a new status 
for the Bonn Government, without waiting for the end of the 
inevitably long process of detached and technical agreements, would 
produce a good harvest in German goodwill. 

If the U.S.A. and Britain can double their 1950 military and 
air strength in Germany, and if agreement can be reached on the 
creation of a sensible European defence system to which all Ger- 
many’s divisions and air squadrons belong, and in which French, 
British and other European divisions join, and if the West German 
Government is given proper status, a beginning can be made of 
adding Germans to the growing strength of the West. But we 
must not expect miracles ; and it would be a miracle if any formed 
body of German soldiers were ready before late autumn in 1952. 
Initial organisation without any records, and the solution of accom- 
modation difficulties, will take several months, since all barracks 
are filled with Allied troops or displaced persons ; equipment and 
training will need a year. We cannot expect a multitude of divisions 
even by that date. 

But there are still many doubters in France and Britain who 
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seek to avoid this rearmament. They are unmoyed by the military 
arguments that the territory of Western Germany. is vital to the 
security of France, the Benelux countries and Britain, and that 
German neutrality, by denying General Eisenhower the support in 
communications, transport, workshops and civilian services which 
our forces now have, would also deny him the territory. They 
plead that a few German divisions alone will provoke Russia into 
immediate war, whereas 40 other divisions might not. They point 
to the fear of Germany, understandably felt by the Russian satellites, 
without noting that only Russia has so far armed any Germans. 
They remember the original proposal that Germany should be 
demilitarised without remembering, too, its basic assumption of 
Four-Power agreement. No one can, or would be wise to, forget 
1914 or 1939, but no one is trying to revive a nationalist Germany. 
The inclusion of Western Germany within Western Europe can 
provide ample safeguards against history repeating itself once more. 

But it is not the military arguments which are most compelling. 
There are, in fact, only two possible policies concerning Western 
Germany. One is to allow her to take her place in Western Europe 
as a full member, defending herself jointly with her Allies; the 
other is to surrender her to Russian Communism. For who can 
doubt that disarmed neutrality is but a temporary aim of Soviet 
policy? It is plain that politically and morally we cannot 
countenance the surrender of others to this slavery. 


“The Coghlan Millions” 


By J. M. COHEN 


NE day last week, in the Court of Probate, judgement 
was pronounced in the case of the Coghlan millions, 
which have made headlines on at least four occasions in 

the last sixty years. The mystery, however, surrounding the whole 
story is as impenetrable as ever. For not one of the ingenious 
hypotheses put forward by the defendant’s counsel, Mr. Gilbert 
Paull, K.C., successfully accounted for the manufacture and history 
of the spurious will. The story is of a wealthy old widower, 
Henry Thomas Coghlan of Hyde Park Gardens, who died childless 
and intestate on November 24th, 1892; the figure of his estate 
amounting in fact not to the “ millions” of public imagination but 
to a mere £700,000. Careful search was made for a will, since 
the old gentleman had several times discussed with his solicitor 
the leaving of his property to charities. No will, however, was 
found, and Letters of Administration were granted to a maternal 
cousin, Sir Henry Delves Broughton (9th Bart.). In the next spring, 
however, a claim was lodged by one Samuel Williams, an 
impecunious old gentleman from Dublin, who purported to be a 
relative of the late Mr. Coghlan on his father’s side. Now the 
deceased had long before had extensive inquiries made in Ireland 
in an endeavour to trace the relatives of his late father, General 
Roger Coghlan—one of Wellington’s generals—and had got very 
little information. Certainly he had neither met nor known of this 
Williams cousin, who had, apparently, put forward his claim rather 
reluctantly, encouraged by a relative of his own, John Niall Briscoe, 
the plaintiff in the action just concluded. When Williams’s case 
came up for hearing in 1894 he was very old and extremely feeble, 
and accepted a settlement of £3,000, much of which was taken up 
by his legal costs. A further claim from Ireland by another party 
at the turn of the century was dismissed. For twelve years all 
was quiet. 

Then suddenly, on June 11th, 1912, there appeared in the Morning 
Post an advertisement offering 10,000 guineas for the production 
of a will believed to have been made in favour of Coghlan’s 
paternal relatives. Behind this renewed activity stands the 
mysterious figure of Lady Coote-Stewart of County Tyrone, a 
woman of about ninety, whose interest in the matter is quite 
inexplicable. Within three weeks her intervention brought spec- 
tacular results. A Scottish schoolboy named McGregor had found 
Coghlan’s missing will in the back of a second-hand book bought 
from a street barrow. The will, however, was not made out in 
favour of any paternal relative but of Sir Henry Delves Broughton— 
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since deceased—whose son ‘sent a lawyer to interview the boy. 
Now when this Mr. Patten, of Greenock, arrived, he was greeted 
with an even stranger story than he expected. While poking the 
will from its hiding-place in the spine of his book, where he had 
replaced it for safety, young McGregor had found a second will, 
this one made in favour of Mr. Samuel Williams—who had also 
died in the meantime. Mr. Patten departed incredulous, and the 
McGregors promptly got in touch with Lady Coote-Stewart. 
Now these two wills, the first dated 1884 and the second 1891, 
were drawn up and witnessed in due form, but they were on the 
poorest of paper and written with the scratchiest of pens. Henry 
Thomas Coghlan had the reputation for eccentricity, but it would 
have been more than eccentric in an old gentleman to make two . 
wills in succession on what appeared to be fly-leaves torn from 
books, and to have them witnessed by men who could hardly write. 
Moreover, in the first of them he had misspelt his own name. But 
there the matter rested. No case was instituted by the next of kin 


“of Mr. Williams, news of the finding of the second will did not 


reach the papers, and the McGregors never received their ten 
thousand guineas. 

But in that same year 1912, or the next, an advertisement 
appeared in the News of the World calling for the witnesses 
to Henry Thomas Coghlan’s alleged second will. This second 
resort to the Press again produced happy results. For Patrick 
O'Neill, a former tram-conductor, came forward with a story 
every bit as remarkable as young McGregor’s. For some while, 
more than twenty years before, an old gentleman had been in the 
habit of riding on his tram, and getting off in the neighbourhood 
of Highgate Cemetery. After a while they had got into conversa- 
tion and, being fellow-Irishmen, had found a good deal to talk 
about. Then, one winter morning, his passenger had suddenly taken 
it into his head to draw up a will, and, asking O’Neill and a 
fellow-passenger if they had a moment to spare, had gone into a 
hut belonging to the tramway company, borrowed pen and paper 
and asked them to sign as witnesses. This they had done, and 
there was the end of the matter. O'Neill's statement was not made 
public, and not till after his death in 1935 was any claim made 
under this supposed will. It was 1946 before an action was started. 

Now by the time Mr. Briscoe, as the deceased Williams’ next of 
kin, put in his claims against the 12th Baronet and others, almost 
all the witnesses whom the defending counsel would most have 
wished to cross-examine were dead. The action might almost have 
been delayed, he submitted, till such time as no one was left who 
could throw any light on the history of the will. Mr. Briscoe 
himself, somewhat over eighty, and a friend, a former chief clerk 
in the Principal Probate registry, who had been advising him, 
spoke of interviews with-old O'Neill ; O’Neill’s niece by marriage 
told of the old man’s tiresome repetitions of his tale about the 
strange passenger and his will ; McGregor’s brother, a miner, was 
brought down from Scotland to go over the story of the book 
and its unexpected contents—his brother having died as a com- 
paratively young man and headmaster of a local school. Even 
the former police constable of their village was made to describe 
once more the excited visit of the McGregors with news of their 
strange find. 

Handwriting expert vied with handwriting expert in com- 
paring the points of the wili with those of Henry Thomas 
Coghlan’s writing on other documents, the defendant’s expert 
stating that only if Coghlan had forgotten how to write and had 
learnt again from the beginning could he have penned that will, 
the plaintiff's expert comparing the tilt and slope of letters in the 
conviction that the handwriting on that scrap of paper was certainly 
Coghlan’s. The Air Ministry testified to the coldness of that par- 
ticular morning, which might have accounted for the old gentleman's 
uncharacteristic writing; the Transport Board were unable to 
trace any former conductor called Patrick O'Neill ; an old Highgate 
resident described the two tram services coming up to Highgate 
in 1891 and, as a result of his evidence, it transpired that if Mr. 
Coghlan used O’Neill’s cable tram in order to visit his wife’s grave 
in Highgate Cemetery, he went some distance out of his way, and 
gave himself a sharp and unnecessary uphill walk, which a man 
of his age would have spared himself. 
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The judgement, as might have been expected, went in favour 
of the defendants. But in all the nine days of its hearing no satis- 
factory history of that will was ever propounded. Was it a practical 
joke of one or two tram employees, concocting a couple of wills 
among themselves and ante-dating them, perhaps when the case 
was making headlines in the papers? In that event how 
did the two documents get into the back of a book on 
a bookseller’s barrow in Scotland twenty years afterwards ? 
The book in question was not in the inventory of Henry 
Thomas Coghlan’s library, and there was nothing to prove it had 
ever been his. But even if it had been, it was more than 
remarkable that it should have been so conveniently discovered 
in Scotland within a month of the 1912 advertisement. Again, 
was O'Neill sticking to a fictitious story, or had he in some way 
been fooled into believing it true? And at the back of it all who 
was Lady Coote-Stewart, and what part did she play in the whole 
business ? The case is over; everyone who knows the truth is 
dead ; Mr. Briscoe brought his action in good faith, and lost it. 
The mystery is none the less fascinating. 


Czech Deviation 
By SHIELA GRANT DUFF 


HE fact that Czechoslovakia, alone of the East European 

satellites, was allowed to send a note to the Western Powers 

supporting the Russian view on the subject of German 
rearmanient, which concerns them all, throws interesting light on 
the Czech internal situation. This is the first “ independent ” move 
by the Czechoslovak Government since Clementis was dismissed 
as Foreign Minister on no other grounds than having opposed 
Soviet policy in 1939 and persisted with “ germs of distrust towards 
the Soviet Union and Comrade Stalin” into the post-war period. 
Furthermore it comes after extreme pressure has obviously been 
put on the Czech Government to forget its hatred of the Germans 
at any rate as far as the East German Republic is concerned. 
Last year saw the reception in Prague of the first official German 
delegation ever to be received in the Czechoslovak capital. It also 
saw the appointment, unthinkable in the’ first Czechoslovak 
Republic, of a Sudeten German, Karl Kreibich, as Ambassador 
to Moscow. 

The East Germans, it is true, paid part of the psychological 
price—their spokesman declaring in Prague that the expulsion of 
the Sudeten Germans was not only final but had even been “ just ” 
—but Moscow’s attempt to win over the Germans must be gravely 
disturbing to a Government whose strongest card with its own 
people is fear of German revival with the aid of the Western 
Powers. By sending the note of protest on February 7th the 
Czechoslovak Government was once more playing this card. 

The opportunity to act in its own national interest must have 
come as a godsend to the Czechoslovak Government after a year 
in which the hand of Moscow has been falling ever more heavily 
on its head. A joke current in Prague reveals the temper of the 
people. “What is the time ?” asks Mr. Novak. “Thanks to the 
Great Soviet Union and to Comrade Stalin,” comes the reply, 
“it is ten minutes to eleven.” 

But it is not the man in the street who is most directly affected 
by the heavy hand of Moscow—though admittedly the present 
shortage of bread in Prague is blamed on the Russians (which is 
perhaps inevitable, since the public has had to look at posters for 
several years now declaring that “two loaves out of every three 
are thanks to the Soviet Union”). The pressure now is not so much 
on the masses, though it is reported that grain deliveries are being 
held up as a punishment for insufficient industrial deliveries by 
the Czechs, as on the elect. Though more men and women were 
sentenced last year for resistance than were sentenced in any normal 
year of the German occupation (I exclude 1942 when Heydrich 
was appointed and assassinated) the significant character of recent 
dismissals and arrests has been that it was not “ band-wagon 
Communists * who were affected, but old and tried party members. 

What was their crime and that of those even more illustrious heads 
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which have rolled during the last year in Czechoslovakia ? Since 
the Rajk trial in Hungary and the fall of Kostov in Bulgaria and 
Gomulka in Poland, there has been a significant clamping down 
on Communist “ deviationists.” In spite of several speeches, mostly 
a year or so ago, by leading Communists in Czechoslovakia about 
the “ Titoists in our midst” and their imminent liquidation, there 
has been no public trial of a Czech Communist. Yet it is clear 
that the party is no longer united. Leading Communists have 
been dismissed (like Vilem Novy from Rude Pravo), or have been 
arrested (like Evzen Loebl, the permanent head of the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade), or have met with sudden death (like Reimann, 
the head of the Prime Minister's office), or have been removed 
from office (like the three Slovak Commissars, Husak, Schmidke 
and Novomesky who were thrown out of the Slovak Government 
last summer), or—the mildest of the penalties which by surely no 
chance affected the most important of the party leaders—their 
“ resignation has been accepted ” (as in the case of Clementis, the 
former Foreign Minister). 

Very little evidence was published concerning the guilt of the 
accused—not one was brought to trial—but some form of explana- 
tion had to be given to the rest of the party of the fall from power 
of at least such important comrades as Clementis and his colleagues 
of the Slovak party. I have in my possession a full report of the 
indictment before the Slovak Communist Party Congress of the 
four Slovak leaders. Two of them, Husak and Novomesky, were 
accused of “ bourgeois nationalist deviation ” ; the case against the 
third, Karel Schmidke, who is an old trade unionist and a worker, 
had to be slightly differently worded, while Clementis, though 
he had “roots similar to bourgeois nationalism,” was in fact 
dismissed for unreliability in his attitude to the Soviet Union. 

The error of “ bourgeois nationalism ” is that “it wants to solve 
the national problem of the formerly oppressed nation as an all- 
national problem jointly with the old bourgeoisie and not in 
alliance with the proletariat of the formerly ruling nation.” It seems 
that Novomesky and Husak “did not lean on the Czech working 
class,” with the result that “ while in the Czech lands the régime 
was daily strengthened and the influence of the Communist Party 
increased,” in Slovakia “ chauvinistic elements were able to roam 
freely inside and outside the party.” 

Only on one occasion was open resistance to Russia castigated, 
and that slipped through the general security black-out which 
surrounds military details in all countries. As early as last spring 
(after the purging of all “Western” officers in the Army), the 
Chief of Staff, General Dagac, was dismissed and General 
Prohazka was appointed as his successor. A month or two earlier 
Prohazka had made a speech denouncing anti-Russian feeling in 
the army, which he described as “an unqualified distaste and 
resistance based on a hatred of everything Soviet.” He even 
admitted that this resistance was growing into “ sabotage.” Shortly 
afterwards General Bulganin arrived on a visit to Prague (General 
Koniev is now said to have taken up permanent residence there) 
accompanied by Zorin, the Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, who turns up to collect the Soviet due at every crisis. 

In the case of Clementis, whose original error was to have 
opposed the Nazi-Soviet alliance of 1939 and condemned the Soviet 
invasions of Finland and Poland, it was not opposition to, but 
lack of, understanding of Soviet policy with which he was 
reproached. There was no attempt to disguise that his crime lay 
in nothing else than those “germs of distrust towards the Soviet 
Union.” But it is interesting that for this he could be dismissed 
from the Government but not actually arrested—that is last May. 
What has happened since to turn an error into a crime ? 

The recent arrival of Zorin in Prague points to a state of crisis. 
There have been rumours of other persons about to fall—Gottwald, 
for instance, who was Prime Minister in 1947 when the Czecho- 
slovak Governmert voted unanimously for Czech participation in 
Marshall Aid: Nosek, the last Minister to have been in London 
throughout the war; Zapotocky, the Czech trade-unionist Prime 
Minister who was put up at the Slovak party congress to condemn 
his fellow worker, Karel Schmidke. It is ominous that the power 
of these two last was reduced last year ; control of the police was 
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taken from Nosek after the reorganisation of the Government 
jast May and control of the trade unions was taken from Zapotocky 
in June. Liquidation behind the Iron Curtain often takes place 
jn stages. It cannot be any more reassuring to the victims, 
especially when, as is shown by the mystery which surrounds the 
present whereabouts of Clementis, escape is so difficult. A state 
of profound distrust is now prevalent in leading Communist circles 
in Prague. Is it felt deeply iu Moscow too ? 


Ann Calcut and Others 
By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


ROM that hour the fever left her, and she arose and walked, 
glorifying God.” The words have a familiar ring. Peter’s 
wife’s mother, most people who know their New Testa- 
ment well, but not quite well enough, would be likely to say. It 
was not Peter’s wife’s mother, but Ann Calcut, of an address 
unspecified in London ; the date was not A.D. 27 or 28 but A.D. 1742 ; 
and the narrator of the incident was the Rev. John Wesley. 

But here let us leave Ann Calcut for a moment, for in the matter 
of miracles—and if the healing of St. Peter’s mother-in-law was a 
miracle so was the cure of Ann Calcut—an entry in Mr. Wesley’s 
Journal a couple of months earlier Ceserves attention. At a village 
called Wenvo, in South Wales, he records, “The church was 
thoroughly filled while I explained the former part of the second 
lesson, concerning the barren fig-tree.” It is very much to be 
regretted that Mr. Wesley’s sermon at Wenvo has (so far as I know) 
not survived, for if there is any miracle-story in the New Testament 
which calls for explanation it is this—not because the event was, in 
the common phrase, contrary to Nature, but for the more decisive 
reason that it was utterly contrary to the character of Christ. 

Consider the story. Christ, walking from Jerusalem to Bethany 
at the close of the day with his disciples, saw a fig-tree and hoped 
to pluck some fruit and eat it as He went. But there was no fruit, 
because, as Mark, most dependable of the Synoptists, explicitly 
mentions, “ the time of figs was not yet.” Whereupon Christ says, 
“No man eat fruit of thee for evermore.” The fig-tree “ imme- 
diately,” according to Matthew, “in the morning” according to 
Mark, withered away. To believe that this happened, and in this 
way, would involve ascribing to Christ not merely, what is of small 
importance, a strange ignorance about the season of fruits, but 
something almost like petulance at not finding what He wanted 
where it could not be. How the story originated—whether, as it 
filtered down the thirty-five or forty years before the first Gospel 
was written, some parable (“ When his branch is yet tender and 
putteth forth leaves ye know that summer is nigh”) had got 
perverted into guise of a miracle—no one can say. But as a record 
of fact it cannot be accepted. 

There are those, no doubt, who do accept it, for there are those 
who would feel it blasphemous to reject any story included in the 
Gospels, just as at the other end of the scale there are those, like 
the Bishop of Birmingham and Charles Christian Hennell, who 
reject all miracles on principle. (Hennell, the centenary of whose 
death might have been celebrated last September if anyone had 
thought of it, was chiefly responsible for George Eliot’s abandon- 
ment of orthodoxy; his /nquiry Concerning the Origin of 
Christianity ante-dated Bishop Barnes’ The Rise of Christianity by 
over a century, and reached very similar conclusions.) Between the 
extremes are those who, studying the miracle stories one by one, 
do not feel it necessary to take an identical view of all of them. 
If it be contended that to accept the miraculous in one case is to 
remove all objection to accepting it in all, the answer is that men 
were given minds to discriminate with, and it is a good thing to 
use them for that purpose. 

In any case the question—at all events, the question here—is not 
whether the Gospel miracles could happen, but what miracles 
recorded in the Gospels did happen. That is largely a question 
of evidence, for as Sir John Seeley observed in Ecce Homo (and 
a great many other people have observed before and since), 
“miracles are, in themselves, extremely improbable things, and 
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cannot be admitted unless supported by a great concurrence of 
evidence.” And there is a prior consideration still. That miracles were 
incidental rather than essential to Christ's mission seems perfectly 
clear. He might multiply loaves to feed a hungry company of His 
listeners ; He put sternly from Him the thought of turning stones 
to bread for His own sustenance. He wrought miracles out of pity, 
not to impress the crowd (His answer to John’s disciples had another 
meaning), and a miracle involving destruction cannot easily be 
accepted. That He cured two demoniacs in the-country of the 
Gadarenes need not for a moment be doubted, but that He was 
in any way responsible for the stampede of a herd of swine (which, 
after all, were somebody's property) down a declivity into the lake 
cannot easily be credited. The swine may have so behaved, if they 
did so behave, for various causes. Pigs are unaccountable creatures, 

If Christ was not primarily a miracle-worker, and if the fact that 
most needs emphasis is that He took our humanity upon Him, 
nothing is gained by attempting to multiply miracles—which may 
for this purpose be defined as events which cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to human agency or human powers. When, for example, 
the Nazarenes threatened Christ after He had preached in their 
synagogue, and “ He, passing through their midst went His way,” 
it is possible, but by no means necessary, to see a miraculous 
element here. There are many cases on authentic record of a 
personality so impressing itself as to bring menacing assailants 
to a standstill. Wesley’s Journal is full of them. 

But to return to Ann Calcut. Put her case beside that of Peter's 
wife’s mother. 

“ Now Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever ; and straight- 
way they tell him of her; and he came and took her by the 
hand and raised her up; and the fever left her and she 
ministered unto them.” 

“In the evening I called on Ann Calcut. She had been 
speechless for some time ; but almost as soon as we began to 
pray, God restored her speech. She then witnessed a good 
confession indeed. I expected to see her no more; but from 
that hour the fever left her, and in a few days she arose and 
walked, glorifying God.” 

The points of difference—corporate prayer in the one case, 
absence of the necessity for formal prayer in the other—need not 
be emphasised. The resemblance substantially outweighs any 
difference. And what John Wesley, whose good faith is not to be 
seriously challenged, relates at first-hand in the matter-of-fact days 
of George II and Robert Walpole disposes of all reason for doubting 
the story which the evangelists gleaned from current hearsay years 
after the event. 

It is the same with the many cures of demoniacs. Precisely what 
the physical or psychical nature of possession was either in 
the first century or the eighteenth could be argued at some length, 
but it is pretty clear that the type was the same. Consider another 
parallel : ‘ 

“ And in the synagogue there was a man which had a spirit 
of an unclean devil, and cried out with a loud voice, Let us 
alone, what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
Art thou come to destroy us ? I kndw thee who thou art, the 
Holy one of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 
peace and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown 
him in the midst, he came out of him and hurt him not.” 

That from Luke IV. This from Wesley's Journal, May 2nd, 1739, 
concerning one J—n H—n, who had “ fallen raving mad”: 

“Two or three men were holding him as well as they could. 
He immediately fixed his eyes upon me, and stretching forth 
his hand cried “ Aye, this is he who I said was a deceiver of the 
people. But God has overtaken me. I said it was all a 
delusion. But this isno delusion.” He then roared out “O thou 
devil! thou cursed devil! yea, thou legion of devils! thou 
canst not stay. Christ will cast thee out. I know his work is 
begun. Tear me to pieces if thou wilt; but thou canst not 
hurt me.” He then beat himself against the ground again ; his 
breast heaving at the same time as in the pangs of death, and 
great drops of sweat trickling down his face. We all betook 
ourselves to prayer. His pangs ceased. and both his body and 
soul were set at liberty.” 

Here the parallel is less close than in the case of Ann Calcut, but 
there is a fundamental identity. 
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But supposing it is, what conclusion does it indicate? Certainly 
not that Christ's “ mighty works ” were not miracles after all. Only 
those can maintain that who have found explanations for the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, the conversion of water into wine, the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter and, above all, His Resurrection. 
About these there is no argument here. But many persons find 
much in the Gospels hard to, believe—much of it is hard to believe— 
and where what is difficult can be shown to be not difficult at all, 
because similar events, adequately attested, have taken place in 
relatively modern times, the demonstration is worth while. And to 
reduce the “ wonder-working” element in the Gospel story is in 
no way to diminish the stature of Christ. Far from it. To ascribe 
to Him indeed an extensive exercise—exercise, not possession— 
of supernatural powers would change Him into something other 
than one who “emptied Himself and took the form of a servant” 
and lived as a man among men. The miracle stories are arresting, 
and there is some danger of their assuming an undue proportion 
in the general picture of the personality of Christ. He healed 
bodies and souls because He was what He was; but the healing 
of diseases would have done little in itself to convey His essential 
message. The Gospel without miracles would still be the Gospel. 


Medicines Make Meat 


By A COUNTRY DOCTOR 


HE world’s biggest economic problem is how to meet ever- 

increasing demands for food and raw materials. Despite 

fertilisers, tractors, combine harvesters and the control of 
many plant diseases, the amount of food which is grown is still a 
long way short of human needs. In Britain, fortunately, there is no 
starvation, though the meat ration is now down to a dangerously 
small quantity ; but in other parts of the world many millions of 
men, women and children are quite unable to obtain enough food 
to keep in good health. In particular they lack the energy which 
only first-class proteins—milk, meat, eggs and fish—can provide. 
Short cuts to increased food-production are badly needed, and, 
strangely enough, it is medical science which has recently opened 
up a most promising field of research. 

The first discovery which the farmers took over from the doctors 
was that the drug thiouracil improved “ feeding efficiency ” ; in other 
words, it helped to ensure that cattle, pigs and poultry converted 
their expensive feeding-stuffs into profitable meat, milk and eggs. 
Thiouracil is prescribed by doctors to depress over-active thyroid 
glands. This gland manufactures a substance known as thyroxin, 
and in Graves’ disease (or hyperthyroidism) it works overtime. The 
effect of thiouracil is to neutralise the excess thyroxin; the meta- 
bolism slows down, lost weight is regained and the patient’s air of 
anxious excitement disappears. 

The idea that a drug could reduce the speed of chemical processes 
in the body appealed to farmers, who like to sell their beasts at top 
weight but dislike the expense of fattening them. If human patients 
could put on weight with the help of thiouracil without increasing 
the amount of food eaten, could animals be fattened by the same 
inexpensive process? Experiments soon provided the answer. 
Animals given thiouracil used less food for energy and more went 
into store as fat or muscle. In fact, these animals showed signs of 
what is recognised as hypothyroidism in human beings—slowness 
of mind and body combined with thickness of skin. One of the 
first practical tests with thiouracil in husbandry showed that 
cockerels given the drug in their food were able to attain the same 
weight as control animals (i.e., animals not given the drug) which 
were consuming 25 per cent. more food. In turkeys the amount of 
feeding-stuffs required to ensure a regular weight-gain could be 
reduced by 16 per cent. when thiouracil was added to the diet, and, 
to the delight of agriculturists, cattle, sheep and pigs have reacted 
in the same way. 

These experiments with thiouracil have recently been put into 
the shade by a much more important development. In 1948 a 


chemical substance was isolated which had long been sought (ever 
since the discovery that treatment with liver had a specific effect) 
as the factor essential for the control of pernicious anaemia. It was 
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called vitamin B,., and it is now being widely and successfully used 
for the treatment of that disease and its complications. Research 
workers investigating the properties of vitamin B,, soon found that 
it was a powerful stimulator of growth in animals. When the 
vitamin was added in minute quantities to the feeds the animals 
grew much more quickly than they would ordinarily have done. 
Furthermore, the addition of the vitamin to a vegetable diet had 
the effect of raising it to the standard of one containing proteins 
from animal sources. 

Vitamin B,., however, appeared to be only one constituent of 
what biologists have been calling the “ animal protein factor,” ang 
it was during further research that the quite unexpected discovery 
was made that another important new drug stimulated growth in 
animals even more strongly than vitamin B,,. This drug is aureo. 
mycin, which probably has a wider range of action against bacterial 
infections than any other"known drug. It is one of the latest of the 
antibiotic group, of which penicillin was the first and streptomycin 
the second. Up to now aureomycin, like the other antibiotic drugs, 
has been regarded solely as a weapon for fighting infections ; though 
supplies are limited in this country it is being successfully used in 
many parts of the world for serious diseases such as pneumonia 
and septicaemia. Aureomycin’s only point of resemblance to 
Vitamin B,, is in its method of manufacture—both are obtained 
from a mould by a fermentation process—and it is not yet possible 
to explain why it should possess this extraordinary property of 
stimulating growth in animals. 

One of the greatest disappointments in the history of therapeutics 
was the discovery that disease-causing bacteria which at first seemed 
highly susceptible to the sulphonamides and penicillin could develop 
“ resistance ” to these drugs. The same disadavantage attends the 
use of streptomycin. This is particularly unfortunate, because if 
it were not for their capacity to develop resistance the germs of 
tuberculosis would have suffered a heavy defeat at the hands of 
this drug. Now bacteriologists have just had an even greater shock 
than that caused by the discovery of bacterial resistance. It seems 
that some bacteria can do more than resist the antibiotic drugs; 
they can even thrive on them, provided the dose is not too large. 
In some remarkable experiments two American workers were able 
to show that mice infected with a strain of bacteria which had 
learned in the laboratory to thrive on streptomycin recovered if 
untreated but died if streptomycin was administered. . The drug, 
instead of killing the bacteria, apparently stimulated their growth to 
such an extent that the animal’s natural powers of defence were 
overcome. 

It may be also that the sulphonamide drugs can stimulate the 
growth of bacteria. U.S. naval doctors considered the possibility as 
long ago as 1945, when men who had been given courses of treat- 
ment to prevent infection by streptococci developed sore throats 
and scarlet fever in greater numbers than the untreated men. There 
is no doubt that penicillin too, when provided in the right concen- 
tration, can stimulate certain bacteria, and it has recently been 
suggested that it may perhaps act as a special spur to the growth 
of tuberculosis germs. 

So far there has been no report that bacteria can thrive on aureo- 
mycin, but in view of what has been learned about the- other 
antibiotic drugs it would not be altogether surprising if some such 
development does take place. On the principle of having too much 
of a good thing it is conceivable that what may be a powerful 
stimulant of growth in small quantities could be destructive to 
bacterial life in heavy concentrations. Whatever the biological 
explanation of aureomycin’s growth-promoting properties, farmers 
in the U.S.A. will soon be benefiting by them, for it is reported 
that the addition of five pounds of an unpurified product—selling 
at 30-40 cents a pound and requiring neither fertile soil nor expensive 
raw materials for its production—to a ton of animal feed has 
increased the rate of growth of hogs by as much as 50 per cent. 
Chickens and turkeys have grown at an equally startling speed. In 
a world of dwindling resources and expanding populations this is 
certainly a tonic discovery. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


animals. If they were to examine the matter more closely 

they would discover that it is not so much sentiment that 
distinguishes our attitude as an almost total absence of logic. 
We accept a certain set of assumptions and take no pains at all 
to relate these assumptions to each other. The anti-vivisection- 
ists, | suppose, are logical in their own manner, although the 
passion that they throw into their propaganda suggests to me 
sometimes that their feelings are more potent than their thoughts. 
It may be unfair to assert that people who become extravagantly 
emotional about a cause are assailed by unconscious doubts 
as to its intellectual validity: after all, nobody,, except crazy 
numerologists, becomes excited about arithmetic. I am not 
an anti-vivisectionist, since I am satisfied that, in this country 
at least, the practice is properly controlled. It is certainly 
cruel to inject ten white mice with sleeping-sickness, but if 
thereby you save the lives of ten thousand Africans the cruelty, 
to my disordered mind, appears to be justified. But I admit 
that the attitude adopted towards animals by the anti-vivisec- 
tionists is, if not entirely logical, at least consistent: I view them 
with disagreement but respect. The other animal-lovers often 
irritate me. I do not understand how a person who is sincerely 
devoted to animals can reconcile his devotion with the habit of 
killing these animals in elaborate ways. I do not want to 
become a bore on this subject and am well aware that I have 
mentioned it before. But when a tame stag is put in a van and 
deposited in the country in order to be chased by dogs, and when 
that stag takes refuge in my own woeds, condi through the 
bracken with slavering lips and frightened eyes, I find myself 
wondering sadly whether British sportsmanship does, in fact, 


comprise the high ethical qualities that are often claimed. 
* * * * 


F sso ts deride us for being sentimental about 


I am not suggesting for a moment that the British are hypo- 
critical in asserting their love of animals. Hypocrisy is a defect 
arising from a desire to deceive others ; our own muddle-headed- 
ness in this matter arises from a desire to deceive ourselves. 
Two loves we have, namely the love of animals and the love 
of sport ; if the latter at moments becomes more compelling than 
the former, we turn deaf ears and blind eyes to the contradiction 
entailed. To say that the fox actually enjoys being torn to 
pieces by hounds may not be a deeply intelligent statement: 
but it is incorrect to ascribe to hypocrisy our infinite capacity 
for not allowing our right hand to know what the left is doing. 
My complaint against my compatriots is not so much that they 
kill the thing they love as that they do not really understand or 
respect the objects of their affection. One can argue, I sup- 
pose, that a fox-hound is a more attractive animal than a 
fox, and that the pain caused to the latter is fully compensated 
by the pleasure that the former enjoys. But that is not an 
argument that I have heard very frequently advanced. What I 
mind much more than blood-sports are circuses. I am not con- 
sidering whether the training of animals involves physical 
cruelty: I am assured that, in this country at least, no great 
cruelty is applied. What I object to is that decent people 
should pay money to see animals exposed to humiliation. I am 
revolted by the cachinnations of those zanies who derive amuse- 
ment from seeing an elephant wearing a Victorian bonnet or a 
bear dressed as a curate. Animals possess greater dignity than 
human beings ; they are just as sensitive to ridicule ; it enrages 
me to see them turned into figures of fun. 

7 . 7 * 


On the television last week I viewed the exposition of some 
of the prize-winners in Cruft’s dog-show. The owners of these 
rare animals paraded them up and down in front of the camera 
on a lead. From time to timé they gave a small jerk to the 
lead in order to encourage their pets to display greater agility 
Or grace. I was conscious that this jerky gesture stirred some 


sleepy carp in the muddied waters of my memory. As the 
kaleidoscope of recollection turned, a pattern formed suddenly 
and I was presented with a vivid picture from the past. I was 
walking again by the shore-road of the Bosphorus, observing 
with distaste a Kurd leading a small performing bear on a rope. 
The rope was attached to a ring in the animal’s nose, and from 
time to time the Kurd would jerk the rope and the bear would 
rise unsteadily upon its hind-legs and perform a few weary 
dance-like movements waving its fore-paws pitifully. I do not 
suppose that the Kurd inflicted upon his bear any very atrocious 
cruelty ; he may, for all I know, have been devoted to his bear 
and have addressed to him, when they retired to rest, the most 
lavish Kurdish endearments. But it is not fitting that bears 
should be trained to imitate the movements of a matron 
dancing a quadrille ; it places the poor animals in an entirely 
false position and renders them objects of inane laughter 
Evidently the dogs that are paraded at Cruft’s dog-show are 
exposed to no form of cruelty ; on the contrary they are pam- 
pered as no decent dog ought to be pampered. What I object 
to is that they are treated, not as dogs, but as prize blooms, 
similar to those vast chrysanthemums that the Japanese 
force and preen and fiddle with, until they cease to be like 
flowers at all. 
* + * - 

There was a Pomeranian, for instance—a loathsome little 
animal—having a mean little snout and bearing the name, if 
I mistake not, of Wilmcote Wee Colonel. The owner of this 
creature began to powder the Colonel back and front ; she then 
produced a large bottle of scent or disinfectant and proceeded 
to spray him upon the head and tail. The Colonel was evidently 
accustomed to these ministrations and only sneezed slightly once 
or twice. Some Pekingese were then paraded, and as they faced 
the camera they shot out huge tongues wetting their eyes 
and noses with quick darting gestures like those of a chameleon. 
It was a revolting sight. There followed a French poodle, to 
whose toilette, we were informed, many hours had been devoted. 
I can well believe it. Immense concentration must have been 
needed to clip and titivate this animal until it ceased to bear 
any resemblance at all to a live dog and took on the appearance 
of a large frilled basket such as, in the days of the Austrian 
Court Balls, was used to distribute cotillon favours. Until now 
I have had a weakness for poodles, and was glad to see how 
happy was Mr. Churchill’s friend to welcome him back from 
Marakkesh. But never, after this horrible mannequin paraded, 
shall I feel quite the same about poodles again. A bull-terrier, 
justifiably embarrassed by all this publicity, then appeared upon 
the lighted scene. He also seemed to have forgotten all about his 
long line of sturdy ancestors, and stood there like some figure 
in Copenhagen-ware, blinking with ruby eyes. But the final 
disaster was the wire-haired terrier ; bearded he was like an 
Elizabethan Privy Councillor. These terriers are the most 
charming of all companions ; but who would wish to walk in the 
woods accompanied by the Sheikh-ul-Isfam ? 

* * * * 


My contention is that it is an error of taste to treat animals 
as if they were something else. What we require from our 
dogs is gay companionship ; we do not in the very least want 
to be accompanied by florists’ blooms. It is difficult to believe 
that these exotic growths can possess either the delightful 
exuberance or the charming modesty of ordinary healthy 
animals. What we need is a friend, as dumb as can be, possessed 
of high spirits and zest: we do not need a hetaira or a geisha for 
our country walks. I hope that the Cruft family and the winners 
of these eminent prizes will not be hurt by my remarks. I am 
prepared to believe that these dog-shows, in some manner, serve 
a valuable purpose. But never again shall I watch these epicene 
animals preened for the ring. 








CINEMA 
* Our Very Own.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) “The 
13th Letter.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) “César.” (Curzon.) 





Our Very Own is a domestic picture, the function of which is to 
point out that home is the place where your heart is and not 
necessarily where your Mum is. Miss Ann Blyth, happily preparing 
for her graduation by incessantly kissing Mr. Farley Granger on 
the porch, on the seashore and on the mouth, discovers that she 
is an adopted child and that Miss Jane Wyatt and Mr. Donald Cook 
are not her parents. This news has, I feel, an unnecessarily 
violent effect upon her emotional make-up, and she behaves as 
though she had been done some violent injury. However, after 
visiting her real mother, a dyed Miss Ann Dvorak, who lives in 
a haze of beer and cigarette-smoke the wrong side of the tracks, 
Miss Blyth pulls herself together end realises she must be grateful 
for small mercies ; for a nice house complete with television, loving 
foster-parents, a chance to make a sentimental speech in a white 
mortar-board and Mr. Granger's constant kisses. An innocuous, 
pleasant picture. 

The 13th Letter is an American version, set in Canada, of the 
French film Le Corbeau, in which M. Pierre Fresnay became snowed 
under with poison-pen letters which he had, if I remember rightly, 
written himself. Nearly everybody in the cast has a reason for 
writing accusing letters to everybody else, the small community 
being curiously afflicted with emotional problems, and it takes a 
long, long time to sort things out. Mr. Charles Boyer, unrecog- 
nisable in a white beard, Mr. Michael Rennie, ruggedly carved in 
unyielding teak, Miss Linda Darnell and Miss Constance Smith 
all have a go, but it is left to an almost silent Mlle. Frangoise Rosay 
to settle accounts with a cut-throat razor. This is not a good picture, 
though the Canadian settings bring a certain novelty to the pro- 
ceedings, and Mr. Boyer in age is as mesmeric as he was in youth. 

The final third of M. Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy, called César, is 
the most enchanting of the lot. All the familiar characters, those 
great warm-hearted, argumentative, lying Marseillais, played by 
the incomparable Raimu, Charpin and Messieurs Pierre Fresnay, 
Paul Dullac and Robert Vattier, are at their delightful best, and 
it is intensely amusing, seeing that the plot of the film is almost 
similar to that of Our Very Own, to mark the difference of the 
Gallic approach to illegitimacy! The picture, though running for 
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two hours, is not a second too long, and one becomes totally 
absorbed in les affaires César, so lively and human are they, and 
so flavoured with that peculiar brand of salty wit which makes 
one thank heaven for the French. This is perfect entertainment. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
BALLET 
The Swedish Ballet. (Princes Theatre.}——The Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


THE Swedish Ballet company, making its London début on Monday 
night, showed itself to be far too ambitious both for its experience 
and its size. The full impact of a _ Euripides tragedy 
together with that of an Ibsen drama is probably more than any 
audience could stand in the space of one evening, and we were 
only saved an emotionally shattering experience because both of 
these themes were well beyond the range of the choreographer and 
dancers, and neither succeeded in touching us closely. 

For some reason or other, Birgit Cullberg—the choreographer of 
the two ballets which comprised the evening’s programme—was 
unable to decide whether to present Miss Julie as a farce or drama. 
Three-quarters of the Ibsen play was therefore danced, quite gaily 
and wittily, as light-hearted entertainment which could not but 
make nonsense of the final climax of the suicide. At the present 
stage of their experience the Swedish dancers should concentrate 
on light and simple themes. 

On Tuesday night the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet revived 
Ninette de Valois’s The Prospect Before Us, with Robert Helpmann 
as guest artist in the réle of Mr. O’Reilly. This ballet is a most 
welcome addition to the junior company’s somewhat slender 
repertoire, and, like all de Valois’s compositions, bears the un- 
mistakable imprint of the master-touch. On renewed acquaintance, 
the ballet again leaves the impression that it could be extended 
to almost double the time allotted to it. But as is frequently her 
custom, the choreographer has based much of her inspiration upon 
the pictorial work of a master, and as in this instance the painter 
happens to be Rowlandson, it is not altogether surprising that her 
canvas is somewhat overcrowded. 

Robert Helpmann gave a brilliant performance as the Manager 
of the Pantheon. The younger dancers, with their sound technical 
background, can now begin to emerge as personalities, and an 
artist of Helpmann’s calibre, working side by side with them, will 
surely lift them out of a certain stodginess which threatened them. 


LILLIAN BROWSE. 
MUSIC 


To say anything new about The Consul a week after the first 
night is a forlorn hope. The truth is just what presented itself 
to the universal first-nighter, and was being repeated on every 
hand. “ Magnificent theatre,” and some of my neighbours added, 
with even more perspicacity, that it would be a mistake to compare 
it with Wagner or Vaughan Williams. It would indeed, but there 
was not much temptation. 

The theme of the piece—the bureaucratic obstacles placed in 
the way of those who must, to save their lives, flee from a Com- 
munist-dominated country—is in itself harrowing ; and the horror 
and pathos were deliberately and not at all subtly emphasised by 
devices borrowed from the cinema, but deriving originally from 
grand guignol, Surrealism or Central European Expressionismus. 
The treatment of the horrible dilemma was never on the tragic 
plane: indeed, Sophocles himself could not have made tragedy 
out of a woman beating herself to death against the bars of a 
cage. Instead, Gian-Carlo Menotti has elaborated a_ brilliant 
dramatic presentation of a “ current events * incident, an imagina- 
tive musical “documentary,” a “ powerful magazine story in 
magazine music. 

For the music, though skilful and dramatically apt, was a dis- 
appointment. Even the light relief of the conjurer had not the 
amusement value of The Telephone, the highbrow cabaret turn 
which revealed the real character of Menotti’s gift; and by far 
the greater part of the score is simply background music, admirably 
apt in texture and atmosphere, but quite unmemorable in itself. 
Even the rare musical set pieces—the grandmother's lullaby or the 
heroine’s outburst of protestation—had a relative rather than an 
absolute musical interest, and could, for instance, ill-survive trans- 
planting to the concert-hall. The Consul, in fact, was misleadingly 
named—perhaps even misconceived—as an opera. It would 
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transfer almost unchanged to the screen; or, with the score 
drastically cut, it would make an exciting play with music—a 
modern descendant of Daudet’s L’ Arlésienne, for which Bizet wrote 
such admirable incidental music. 

It may be claimed that Menotti has here inaugurated a new form 
of opera, in which that demanding form is reduced to the intelligence 
of the common man, just as he uses popularised and simplified 
versions of surrealistic and expressionistic technique. Perhaps he 
has written the 1950 American version of Wozzeck, a sort of 
“Berg and Biichner for business men” ? That is certainly a feat, 
and no One can question the skill with which every detail of The 
Consul is conceived. Nor the quality of the performance, in which 
Patricia Neway, Marie Powers and Norman Kelley were outstand- 
ing members of a most efficient cast. 

Carmen is probably Covent Garden’s worst production, and not 
even the immense improvement in the orchestral playing under 
Kleiber brought it to life on Monday night. Constance Shackock, 
the new Carmen, seems wholly unsuited to the part, in voice and 
temperament ; and both she and Edgar Evans, the new José, fit 
only too well into the whole production, which never comes alive 
but bears an unmistakable stamp of gentility, of a fancy-dress party 
or amateur theatricals. This is perhaps more a reflection on the 
casting and production than on the vocal and dramatic powers of 
the singers. Uta Graf, a dark-haired Micaela, in defiance of tradi- 
tion and dramatic propriety, was so colourless and effaced in voice 
and bearing that she made José’s choice a foregone conclusion. 

The Fauré programme at the Wigmore Hall on February 9th 
was given by a very young French quartet, the Quatuor Parrenin, 
who had hardly the maturity of style or understanding to do 
justice to Fauré’s string quartet, the last work of the composer and 
perhaps of a now vanished civilisation. They were joined by 
Jacques Février in the first piano quartet ; and Bernard Demigny, 
a baritone with a pleasant drawing-room voice, showed taste in 
his singing of half-a-dozen Fauré songs. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Messrs. AGNEW mark the centenary of Turner's birth, which falls 
later in the year, with a loan exhibition of more than a hundred 
water-colours—the proceeds to be devoted to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, with which Turner was connected for 
twenty-seven years. The pictures are hung in five chronological 
groups, and show almost the full range of his powers in the medium 
that coloured his whole artistic outlook and technique. They 
stretch from the plebeian mimicry of the early tinted topography 
to the Wagnerian fantasies and last cosmological experiments in 
lapis lazuli of the latter years. A concentrated introduction to our 
last great painter, this exhibition is entirely pleasurable and the 
most important of the new shows. ‘ 

Two memorial exhibitions claim attention—Edward Wadsworth 
at the Tate and William Seabrooke at the Leicester Galleries. 
Both artists shared a preoccupation with the mechanics of picture- 
building and the classical sense of form. Wadsworth threw himself 
into vorticism (most successfully in his wood-engravings of 
camouflaged ships during the First World War), into complete 
abstraction (compounded of jigsaw-puzzle shapes and, later, echoes 
of Léger) and into the precise delineation of assembled objects 
which allied him to the milder exponents of surrealism. Seabrooke 
took the opposite course in time. While Wadsworth moved 
forward, in step with Paris, Seabrooke moved backwards. The 
earlier of his canvases might have been painted during the first 
decade of the century ; the middle and largest group is dominated 
by the structural considerations of Cézanne ; the most recent paint- 
ings revert to pointillism. In these the attention to formal com- 
position is no less marked, but is allied to a careful observation 
of tonal values and a richer warmth of colour. Wadsworth’s love 
of tempera led him to harder and more decorative statements, but 
he was capable on occasion of sonorous harmonies, and the 
affection he felt for all the bric-d-brac of the sea illuminated the 
best of his pictures with a gentle authenticity. The English: are 
not good at staying the course. Some of Wadsworth’s early work 
remains his most exciting. 

Also to be seen at the Leicester Galleries are recent paintings 
by William Scott. The subject-matter, for the most part, consists 
of the same unpromising kitchen material as before—pots, pans, 
eggs, plates. However, the colour is less pretty, more subtle, than 
hitherto ; the composition more complex ; the surface textures less 
winning. The effect is stronger and more mature. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One of the compensations, if they be needed, of living intensely within a 
small area of activities and connections is the enlargement of our powers 
of perceiving and interpreting little things and events. Goldsmith remarked 
on this in the opening pages of The Vicar of Wakefield; and his 
remark is as true today as it was then. While drinking my coffee this 
morning, and gazing somewhat disconsolately out of the window at 
the sodden landscape, with the next storm already throwing its 
leaden ingots across the western sky, I was suddenly enchanted 
by the spectacle of a male bullfinch, who joined the sparrows and 
blue-tits engaged in pecking the flower-buds out of an ornamental plum 
tree on the terrace. What a foreign gentleman he is, got up to the 
nines in his fiery coat and black helmet, a kind of Oriental 
knight, a true paynim. The lesser thieves were obviously afraid of 
him, for they withdrew to a respectable distance and left him the run of 
several boughs. He took advantage of this freedom to perform a few 
gymnastics, swinging head-downward and preening his feathers while topsy- 
turvy ; then stropping his beak (an ominous-looking battle-axe) on the 
wet bark of the branch above him. 


After the Winds Came 


The gales have been so enduring and so violent that one would 
expect to find the countryside swept clean of all movable objects, includ- 
ing the fragile left-overs from a vanished summer. But while driving 
home recently, just after dark, along the lanes between my home 
and the Tudor village of Biddenden in Kent, I was astonished to encounter 
almost a plague of moths.. They staggered into the beam of the head- 
lamps, weltering there long enough for me to see the tinge of colour in 
their incandescent wings ; cream, grey, orange. Then they were gone 
again, like Titania’s creatures off on some wilful errand. This went on for 
mile after mile, until I began to wonder whether or not I had been 
transported to the Spice Islands, away from our English winter shires. 

It was a pleasant illusion of escape, for I had seen enough of home 
for one week. The gales have been playing havoc with my hill-top 
house, and they chose Sunday morning to do it, a time when little 
help is at hand. A particularly venomous gust lifted one or two tiles 
from an oast-roof above my work-room lined with valuable books. This 
blow was followed by another that flung a tile through the skylight. 
While I was trying to clear up the splintered and powdered glass a still 
more savage attack lifted the whole side of the roof, and a shower of 
tiles came through the skylight, causing a complete chaos. Rain-water 
laced with broken tiling and glass is tricky stuff to handle. I almost 
began to wish that I lived in a valley sheltered from the south-wester. 


In the Garden 

Of course the garden has suffered, too, and in odd ways, Last year 
I corseted a row of Irish yews, binding them at intervals of two feet 
with bands of thick wire hidden along the foliage. This keeps them slim, 
and prevents odd boughs from straggling out and breaking the candle- 
flame shape of these handsome trees. But the storm, nagging away at 
the confined branches, has used the wire like a knife. The result is a 
poodled effect, with a bare ring every two feet up the trees. I hope 
this grotesque damage will gradually be disguised; but at the moment 
all dignity has departed from that row of Irish yews stationed down the 
garden as though in the groves of Vallombrosa. 

Even well-drained lawns are spongy this week. It is impossible to do 
much work upon them, though February is the month to get busy 
clearing out moss by raking after a dressing of lime. The basic slag 
has been well washed in, and now another dressing of lawn-sand has to 
follow. It is much cheaper to mix this oneself: three parts sulphate of 
ammonia, one part calcined sulphate of iron, twenty parts of washed sand. 
This can be used all through the spring and summer (except during 
drought); about half a pound should be cast to the square yard. The 
iron salt gives colour to the grass. 

Hearing of my proposal to try to rejuvenate an ancient pear-tree, a 
neighbour kindly left on my front-doorstep a bundle of graft-cuttings 
from a William pear. My tree is the friend who stands outside my 
work-room window, at the oast-top, and I am unwilling to lop so intimate 
a connection, for in his gnarled branches I am able to study at closo 
quarters all kinds of feathered activity. The tree bears lavishly every 
year, but the fruit is wooden and fit only for late bottling and use in 
the New Year. The local folk know this tree, and recollect it as an 
element in their childhood: but each of them has a different name for it. 

Today the gardener is attempting this task of grafting the William-pear 
twigs among the top branches of the veteran. I can watch him as I 
write, for he is some thirty feet above the ground on a cherry-picking 
ladder, moulding his lumps of clay round the incisions and regarding his 
handiwork with a pride that almost throws him down from the ladder, 

RICHARD CHURCH. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 50 


Report by Yvette Sheringham 


Incertitude, 6 mes délices 
Vous et moi nous nous en allons 
Comme s'en vont les écrevisses, 
A reculons, a reculens. 
GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE. 


A prize of £5 was offered for four lines of English or French 
verse, urging the poet and his uncertainty to make a change in their 
plans. 


Apollinaire shares with most French intellectuals and all French 
children the innocent belief that crayfish go backwards. (Don't 
they ever?) Two-thirds of the entries let him get away with it, 
probably because he was getting nowhere in any case ; but in one- 
third British accuracy was very shocked indeed at French practical 
haziness, and often ignored the subject of the competition in order 
to get the facts, at least, straight. The poet was sent to the corner, 
with his poem over his head, to revise his views on natural history. 
One dismissed him with quiet contempt, another with loud dis- 
approval, and all the time teachers were fidgeting with the pages of 
their dictionaries, to find out whether écrevisse was crab, crayfish, 
or neither, or both. Here is an instance of quiet contempt, sent by 
Simia: 

Uncertainty, Guillaume ? Plain ignorance, 

Keep sharper eyes next time, on shore and tideways, 

Before you fudge your images on chance, 

Crabs don't recoil, but scramble sideways. 
Significantly, perhaps, several French versions—often with less 
piquancy but stronger culinary tradition—whispered to the poet to 
eat his crayfish: 

Quand vous, Monsieur, et vos délices, 

Arriverez a@ reculons, 

Dévorez la vos écrevisses, 

Et restez dans les environs. (Elizabeth Frisby) 
It was also in the French entries—equal in number to the English 
ones—that moral indignation (as opposed to scientific) reached the 
peak of dramatic rebuke, with Miss D. E. Jack's: 

A reculons? Dénaturé! 
as well as the highest overflow of soul: 

Excelsior, voila devise 

Qui inspira le genre humain. (Miss E. Murison) 

It was surprising to see what a wretched man could get for drifting 
backwards, alone or accompanied, and what a variety of arguments 
could be banged in to influence his next step: principles, flying fish, 
loyalties, kangaroos, the secret of life, the war, the bees, the 
Almighty, the Iron Curtain, life eternal, to say nothing of geometry 
and astronomy as well as other delectable irrelevancies. On tiptoe 
came this unexpected advice: 

Il vaudrait mieux, Incertitude 

Eviter toute décision. (Helen B. M. Aitchison) 
While another suggested a rotative movement, hardly a change for 
the better, but no doubt a change 
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“ A reculons, a reculons” arouses, | am sorry to say, a great deal 
of bullying from the sturdy: the poet is now in the corner not only 
for shameful ignorance but for weakness of character: “ Yoy’ re 
no crayfish, be a man.” (Rose Fyleman); “ For God sake, man, 
= up your mind.” (Hugh N. Noclachlan) ; and from Mrs. P. 

tock : 

Thou trying mood of indecision 

So foreign to my active mind. 
Utter boredom came from progressive circles: 

O.K., Apollinaire, now stow it, 

We're sick of all your mental fog. 
Teasing joined in: 

Souvenez-vous que vous n'étes 

Pas écrevisse, mais écrivain. (T. J. Smiley) 
From Vienna, by telegram, came a pally slap on the back: 

Mais non, mon cher, jen prends ombrage 

De reculer, quel triste courage. (O. L. Ladner) 
Instead of an entry, H. V. Burton contributed a text extracted from 
Lewis Carroll: 

Will you walk a little faster 

Said the whiting to the snail, 

There’s a porpoise just behind me, 

And he’s treading on my tail. 
In the same spirit as Lewis Carroll, Capt. E. H. Whitford-Hawkey 
offered a perfect solution. 

But if a bull across the mead 

Behind us, dear Incertitude, 

Came charging, then indeed 

Perhaps we'd change our attitude. 

With entries piling high—filled by the whole possible range of 
address—*“ mon cher,” “ mon vieux,” “ Monsieur,” “ poor bard,” 
“poor fool,” and, even better, “O sad and backward man of 
gloom ”—Apollinaire certainly came as near to his English audience 
as he could safely come. But for the honour of crayfish—if they 
don’t go backwards—it is to be regretted that this controversy is 
posthumous. 

I would award the first prize of £2 to G. Rostrevor Hamilton, 
whose four lines combined advice and zoological exactitude with the 
swing of Apollinaire’s rhythm, and a second prize to be shared 
equally between Irvine Gray, who sent the best warning, R. S. Stanier 
for his playful approach, and Joyce Johnson, whose pun I enjoyed. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(G. RostrReEvoR HAMILTON) 
Backwards ? Why so certain whither? 
You and your délices on tideways 
Devious should—as crabs do—slither 
Sideways, Guillaume, sideways. 


SECOND PRIZES 


(IRVINE GRay) 
Pauvres poissons, écoutez moi, 
Marchez d'une facgon plus droite, 
Sinon vous risquerez, ma foi, 
Détr des écrevisses en boite. 

(R. S. STANTER) 
"Mid all your doubts, Apollinaire, 
Know ‘tis not safe (or even safish) 
To take french leave (or even the air) 
Tiptoeing backwards like a crayfish. 

(Joyce JOHNSON) 
Crayfish in water backward go, 
In fire do salamanders ply, 
A mole in earth downward—so 
A poll in air should upward fly, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 53 
Set by Alan Wykes 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract 
(in not more than 250 words) from the 16-page letter which Mr. 
Pooter wrote to Mr. Crowbillon (Chap. xxi of The Diary of a 
Nobody). 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than February 28th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of March 9th. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


Britain’s Peace Aims 


sir,—May I congratulate you on being, I believe, the first paper actually 
to advocate and set out some positive peace aims for Britain. Until 
this country and those of the West adopt positive peace aims they 
cannot hope to win the cold war, nor, if their only aim is to combat 
Communism, can they hope for successful negotiations with opponents 
whose only aim is to promote it. 

Our peace aims must first of all hold out some material hope to 
those who might otherwise be attracted to Communism. For it must 
be admitted that the United Nations, as at present constituted, however 
much it may be an improvement, as you say, on the old League of 
Nations, is not yet capable of keeping the peace. The first principle 
you have rightly stated as being the right of every nation to determine 
its own form of government. The second must be the prevention of 
governments from interfering with the lives of those in other countries. 
These two principles are the basis for the federalist form of government. 
It will necessitate the merging of a portion of sovereignty. But your 
statement began with the words that Great Britain is re-arming against 
her will. Has not a portion of sovereignty, therefore, already been 
snatched from us? The Archdeacon of ‘London, whose sermon you 
referred to at the beginning of your article, said in a previous sermon: 
“The price that we may have to pay for a fundamental international 
settlement and a durable peace cannot be too high, unless it be a 
sacrifice of primary Christian principle. On the Christian showing there 
js nothing whatever that is morally wrong in the surrender by the nations 
of the world of some part of their sovereign power in the cause of 
establishing peace on earth.”—Yours very truly, J. Kervn KIcisy. 

Secretary, Federal Union. 

20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


Sirn—One would like the author of Britain’s Peace Aims to define 
more closely—if such a thing is possible—what it is that “ it is essential 
to defend,” this being the crux of the whole matter. In the context 
the words “this democratic way of life” could mean simply the system 
of democratic government (in this Western sense of the term) which is 
common to North-west Europe. This would seem inconsistent with the 
declaration later in the article that we ought not to interfere with attempts 
even by minority cliques to alter the form of government. 

But the phrase is presumably meant to be read in a wider sense. Since 
“way of life” has become such a cliché, and “ democratic” means such 
different things to different people, we need to search for a clearer 
definition of the things which we in this country are, or should be, 
prepared ultimately to defend at the risk of atomic war. Could we be 
given a further lead ?—Yours faithfully, G. E. Hupsarp. 

The Swan House, Wye, Kent. 


Wage-rates for Piece-workers 


Sin—In your note of February 2nd you refer to the dispute in some 
engineering firms, here on Wearside and elsewhere, about the increase 
in wages negotiated by the unions for time-workers but not for piece- 
workers. You say, “It bears all the marks of Communist inspiration 
—even down to the cynical decision that the men must cut off their 
nose to spite their face... . Presumably the unions will one day rid 
themselves of this evil in their own midst, but they are taking a very 
long time to do it.” Though 1 believe Marxist Communism to be quite 
as evil as you do, I cannot but consider that to put the primary blame 
for the dispute on Communist instigation is to misinterpret the situation. 
I have spoken to Wearside workers about the problem, and public 
opinion among them is far from sympathetic to Communism. 

From listening to their views the root cause of the grievance appears 
to‘lie in the unions’ failure, in this latest wage-agreement, to maintain 
wage-differentials between classes of workers. This is because, generally 
Speaking, the time-workers are the lower-paid men and the piece- 
Workers are the skilled men. Another fact not referred to in newspaper 
Teports about the “go slow” is that a fairly consistent amount of 
overtime has been worked until now in the affected firms. The result 
is that the wage-differential between the skilled and the unskilled man 
has been closed by more than the 10 per cent. rise in time-rates. The 
important point about the wage-differential is the difference in the size 
of the actual wage-earnings—‘ take-home pay "—of different grades of 
workers. The piece-workers who are “ going slow” are objecting to the 
telative reduction in the “reward” for having taken the trouble to 
become skilled men. 

Ido not wish to mofalise about whether the craftsman ought or ought 
Not to be prepared to sacrifice the biggest factor which differentiates 
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him from the labourer. The fact is that the economic argument which 
asserts that the standard of living of the lower-paid worker should be 
safeguarded before that of the higher-paid when there is danger of 
inflation is shown to be invalid. For human nature, being what it is, 
demands visible evidence of distinction between classes of men. Whether 
he has benefited by the latest agreement or not, the working man does 
not think it just that some men should get an increase in wages and 
not others. 

The men who are “cutting off their nose to spite their face” are 
acting in a very naturally illogical manner, because it appears to them 
to be the quickest way of impressing upon those responsible for drawing 
up the agreement that man will not live by economic arguments. The 
“evil” in the unions which prevents one section of workers from being 
prepared to sacrifice themselves for the sake of averting inflation is no 
more caused by Communism than it will be cured by Communism.— 
Yours faithfully, C. M. Hussarp. 

9 Roper Street, Pallion, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


Dr. Clementis 


Sir,—In your issue of February 9th you say that Dr. Clementis “ could 
never be suspected of any real enthusiasm for Communism.” Vladimir 
Clementis was one of the leaders of a smallish group of young Com- 
munist intellectuals in Slovakia during the ‘thirties, and became a 
Communist member of the Prague Parliament in 1936. It is well known 
that he spent the war years in London ; it is less well known that, in 1941, 
he was one of the organisers of a Communist-inspired mutiny among 
the Czechoslovak troops then stationed in Cheshire. In London he asso- 
ciated with a group of Communist emigrés, including the present vice- 
chairman of the so-called World Peace Council, Mme. Hodinova-Spurna, 
and the present Czechoslovak Minister of the Interior, Nosek. Their 
exile in Britain has not proved a handicap to these members of the 
Cominform hierarchy. 

Clementis’s Communism continued to pay good dividends after 1945, 
when he was appointed as Under-Secretary of State in the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. His “close association” with the late Jan 
Masaryk was somewhat one-sided. For the Communist Party insisted 
that Clementis be appointed to counterbalance the notoriously democra- 
tically inclined Masaryk. After the latter’s tragic death, Clementis 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, and figured among the members of 
the Party’s Central Committee as late as May, 1949. Obviously, for nearly 
twenty years,. Clementis had been an _ enthusiastic Communist.— 
Yours faithfully, O. Pick, 

Thornbury House, Twyford, Berks. 


«“ The Gay Invalid ” 


Sir,—May I be allowed to raise an eyebrow at the curious divagations 
which obscure Mr. Tynan’s notice of The Gay Invalid. If a critic 
dislikes a piece, three targets merit his arrows—writer, producer and cast. 
I am all for allowing latitude to criticism in these days when the very art 
is in danger. Let us therefore stretch our charity beyond the pillars 
of good taste and even stomach Mr. Tynan’s gibe at that wonderful 
veteran, Mr. Matthews, for being “ quite transparently not in the prime of 
life.” Let us go further, and say that Mr. Tynan, if he be honestly 
convinced, can enlarge the number of his targets, and chide me for 
promoting The Gay Invalid at all 

However, this is the first time I have seen a manager accused of all 
the crimes in a production, and accused with the bluster of a hanging 
counsel, Mr. Matthews is miscast? I am to blame. Her part is not 
worthy of Miss Bergner? It all comes of “Mr. Daubeny’s flair for 
opening cans with diamonds.” Does Mr. Tynan not like the piece’s title? 
“I think I trace the hand of Mr. Daubeny.” And summing up at the 
beginning of his review, Mr. Tynan denounces the entire production 
as “wasteful and wincingly unpleasant, and for this it would be vain 
to blame anyone but Peter Daubeny, the manager responsible.” There 
is, Moreover, a suggestion that the producer's conception has been blurred 
by overcasting. Again by inference I am to blame. 

Anyone who puts a play on to the stage is a fair target for arrows, 
and Iam loath to suggest that standards of “ fairness ” should be applied 
to a department of criticism with a tradition so honourable as that to 
which Mr. Tynan now belongs: Yet where does criticism end, one 
wonders, and where, reading Mr. Tynan, enters some remote spleen which 
has nothing to do with the obvious defects of The Gay Invalid—~ 
Yours faithfully, Peter DAUBENY. 
70 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
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Regional Hospital Boards 


Sir,—May I, as chairman of the Kingston and Malden Victoria Hospital, 
endorse the letter from Dr. E. C. Warner in your issue of February 
9th. It is not surprising that Mr. Messer is perturbed. When it is 
realised that, in their treatment of general practitioner hospitals, the 
Regional Boards “from one end of the country to the other” have 
flagrantly disregarded the policy of the Minister, Mr. Messer may well 
have thought that attack was the Best form of defence. 

The previous Minister of Health clearly indicated the policy he 
desired the Regional Boards to follow when considering a possible change 
in the use of a G.P. hospital. In a memorandum (R.H.B. [149] 32) sent to 
all Regional Boards in October, 1949, the Minister stressed the following 
points : — 

(a) That local loyalties to such hospitals must not be disregarded. 

(b) That Regional Boards must not deprive local patients of a local 
hospital to which they can be admitted under the care of their 
family doctors. 

(c) That the formal and informal contacts which such hospitals pro- 
vide are of the greatest value to general practitioners and consultants 
and to their patients. 

(d) That “in the Minister’s view” there is no substitute for the G.P. 
hospital. 

It will be appreciated that, in the light of this memorandum, we at the 
“Vic” in defying the Regional Board are not defying the Minister. 

The autonomy of the Regional Boards is already too great. They 
are not elected bodies; they are responsible neither to Parliament nor 
any other public authority, and, unless they are called to account by the 
Minister, they will soon become more dictatorial than anything pre- 
viously seen in this democratic country. The Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Expenditure in 1949 considered that the Regional Hospital 
Boards might well be regarded as unnecessary. Verbum sapienti.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, N. SKENTELBERY. 

Brigadier. 
Chairman, Kingston and Malden Victoria Hospital. 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 


Bletchley Station 


Sirn,—Janus is wrong in supposing that a railway journey from Oxford 
to Cambridge need involve a long wait at Bletchley. A through train 
(no corridor) leaves at a reasonable hour in the morning. It stops at 
Bletchley ; it can hardly be said to wait there. So people frequently 
get left behind, and, because they feel foolish, they hate Bletchley 
station, and go whining to journalists about it. This bad reputation is 
a myth to soothe vanity and absorb spite. It is useful, and also comical 
in its concern for beauty, of which it is no concern. 

Bletchley station also is useful, and its usefulness is of a more solid 
character than that of the myth. Even if everybody grew up, it would 
remain useful. An adult passenger travelling, say, to Oxford from the 
North enjoys its amenities and particularities. There is a good fire in 
the refreshment room, and the tone there is amiable and jocose. The 
“gentleman’s dressing-room™ is, | believe, now unique. Anyone of 
normal curiosity and alertness will be continuously amused and 
instructed as he dawdles about the platforms, and he can read undis- 
turbed in the old church which is within easy walking distance. Turn 
right, away from the town, after leaving the station approach.—Yours, 
&e., ANTHONY DE HOGHTON. 

12 Chester Square, S.W.1. 


From Carriacou 


Sirn,—I am being shifted back from the tiny island of Carriacou to 
Grenada (one of the Windward Islands), and I feel I must write you a 
line, if you will allow me. For some happy but inexplicable reason the 
local library in Carriacou continues to subscribe to the Spectator. 1 am 
pretty sure no one else reads it, though the District Officer may perhaps 
glance at it ; but for myself | would not miss it for worlds. Your some- 
times much abused Janus | thoroughly enjoy, but the whole tone of the 
paper I like. 

You are accused sometimes of being, if not anti-Catholic, at least unfair 
to Catholics. But it always seems to me that if a man saw our point of 
view entirely, unless he were in bad faithf he would become a Catholic 
—and we can hardly expect that of you just now! But you are very 
fair, 1 think, in the way you stand up to blows from us, as from anyone ; 
and I do not suppose you are broken-hearted when some over-annoyed 
Catholic writes to say that he will subscribe to the paper no longer. 

One letter—alas, | only remember it vaguely, and it had nothing to do 
with religion—was so well written, so scathing at your expense, and yet 
60 amusing, that I was tempted to think (especially as you gave it promi- 
nence by priority of place in the correspondence columns) that the writer 
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was a personal friend of yours. Editors 1 suppose must also have their 
fun. You will 1 trust forgive this effusion, when I tell you that I have just 
sent off my subscription to the manager.—Yours sincerely, 

Victoria, Grenada, B.W.1. R. P. Devas, OP. 


Christianity and. War 


Sir,—Christians should do their utmost by prayer and sacrifice for 
peace. But when it is suggested (after mentioning the name of G. K. 
Chesterton of all people) that unilateral disarmament would be carrying 
out the Way of the Cross, it is time to vindicate the sense of the Way of 
the Cross. Our Lord’s counsel of perfection to “ turn the other cheek” 
has always been practised by the martyrs, and is being practised by 
them in Communist-dominated countries today. This is indeed “* dying 
for the people,” and “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” But when the Rev. Martin Cooper suggests that we should 
allow this happy state of affairs to come to England, he is confusing 
a counsel of perfection for the individual with the duty of a Government, 

If I am attacked by a murderer, I may indeed permit him to kill me— 
though, as a counsel is not a commandment, I have every right to avoid 
being killed, if necessary by shooting him first. The commandment 
not to kill does not apply to self-defence. “Cet animal est trés méchant, 
Quand on l'attaque, il se défend.” But if the murderer is going to 
attack some children who are in my care? Then I have the positive 
duty to stop him, and may have to buy a revolver for the purpose. That 
is the position of a Government. It would fail in its essential duty if 
it did not protect its stibjects. This is recognised by the honourable 
place of soldiers in the New Testament, and by 1 Peter ii, 14. 

I am not suggesting that Christians should urge a crusade. But they 
should not allow theinselves to be confused with pacifists, and they 
should be ready to accept the strengthening in armed forces which is 
necessary for security against aggression. There is evidence that pacifist 
movements are springing up, and it is to be expected that the Con- 
munists will have an active interest in promoting them. How this will 
be done should be studied in Mr. Douglas Hyde’s recently published book, 
I Believed. We shall thus be put upon our guard against the crypto- 
Communist, and against the use of good sentiments and enthusiasms 
for sinister ends. But let us be quite clear about Christianity. We should 
indeed at last give it a try, and give our lives in the process. But not 
the lives of other people for whom we are responsible! That is not 
“the Way of the Cross.”"—Yours faithfully. RALPH RUSSELL. 

Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath. 


Popularity by Poll 


Sir,—Janus, commenting on the recent Gallup Poll, remarks that “no 
previous poll has been anything like as favourable to the Conservatives 
as this.” This is fot the case. The recent poll showed 51 per cent. 
supporting the Conservatives, and 38 per cent. the Labour Party. In 
November, 1947, after the convertibility crisis, the Conservative lead was 
almost identical, 50$ to 38: but by January, 1948, the two parties were 
nearly level (Conservative 444, Labour 434). In November, 1949, after 
devaluation, the Conservatives again led heavily, by 48 to 38; but by 
February, 1950, Labour was ahead, The large Conservative lead last 
month is no proof of victory in three months’ time; nor, of course, 
does Labour’s success in recovering twice from similar disasters prove 
that the performance can be repeated.—Yours faithfully, 
Trinity College, Oxford. P. M. WILLIAMS. 





“The Spectator,” February 15th. 1851 


Mr. Disraeli’s motion, on the unequal load of taxation borne 
by the owners and occupiers of land, engaged the House of 
Commons for two nights. Mr. Disraeli struggled with almost 
incredible success to subdue his propensity to sarcasm and 
brilliant antithesis; he was as modest in statement and as con- 
ciliatory in tone as if in assuming the office of successor to Lord 
George Bentinck he had resolved to take Sir Robert Peel for 
his medel. Not but occasional tones of his voice and turns of 
his sentences suggested a suspicion that this elaborate modera- 
tion was only external and assumed for the occasion. So long 
as Mr. Disraeli kept himself to the enunciation of general 
views, he was imposing if not convincing; whenever he 
descended to illustrative details, his want of judgement and 
practical knowledge became painfully apparent. . « The 
division was a Close one—267 for and 281 against the motion ; 
a narrow majority, ominous of future complications. 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship.’ ° 
But .. . have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


* Jllustration: Courtesy 
of Mr. F. Cantello 
and The Avon India 
Rubber Co. Lid, 

Melksham, Wilts. 













“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Frank Cantello. He has been making processes have been mechanised... 
rubber tyres for 43 years—from tyres for pioneer motoring but skill is as necessary as ever. 
days to the monsters for the wheels of modern transport. In machine design . . . in setting 











Today, his skill is applied to retreading giant agricultural up ... in operation. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


HIRTY years ago I knew Hudson personally, and devoured 

nearly all his books with the voracity of a larval ichneumon 

fly. Followed 2. .ong interval when I scarcely read him at 
all. And this is succeeded by another phase when, under the 
stimulus of three volumes in Dent’s New Uniform Edition,* I have 
once more read almost everything he wrote, first in a mood partly 
of curiosity and partly of memorial piety, but then with irresistible 
absorption. It is inevitable that the latest approach, being in per- 
spective, should differ from the first fine careless responses to which 
propinquity and the freshness of discovery had given wings. 

I think I see now, as I failed to do in the past, what Hudson 
was not. First, he was not what he persistently called himself, just 
a field-naturalist, though the orbit was complete “from the ant 
to man.” He possessed, of course, a corpus of knowledge in 
natural history covering an intimacy with the flora and fauna of the 
temperate regions of South America in which no British naturalist 
could hope to compete with him. But the scientific method of the 
modern biologist, ornithologist, zoologist was totally alien to his 
genius ; the wine that was Hudson would burst the scientific bottle 
to fragments. Speculation he loved, but it was always trespassing 
over the frontiers of scientific enquiry and observation, just as he 
rarely if ever used the portmanteau verbalisms of science. He 
accepted evolution, but not Darwin’s chance variations. But his 
most cfucial divergence from science was threefold: he always 
insisted upon the emotional response to nature ; he fixed his piercing 
eye upon the natural world not from without but within ; and he 
wrote: “To specialise is to lose your soul.” 

No man of letters in our century, again, was so entire a. stranger 
to the civilisation in which he lived and almost starved for so 
many years, far more so than even Gissing or Jefferies. Except 
at the close of The Purple Land and in his bird-preservation cam- 
paigns, he hardly ever attacked it; he was not concerned with it 
like Morris and Ruskin, but simply turned his back on it. Our 
world was never his, and his work uncompromisingly denies the 
modern theory that the artist must in some measure reflect his age. 
It is equally a mistaken view that Hudson was the inspired chronicler 
of the English countryside, since it ignores what he left out. He 
left out a good deal. An ecologist (before the word was known) in 
his passionate love for the living creature in its natural environment, 
he has almost nothing to say about the co-operative and symbiotic 
relations between man and nature in agriculture and village life. 
Individual cottagers were dear to him, but he turned a blind eye 


to the topographical, historical. geological and architectural 
characters of the rural scene. What a contrast here to 
thé Stour paintings of Constable, in which the busy inter- 


course between human labour and the natural landscape is 
all-important! It is no exception to such indifference that in 
Nature in Downland, A Shepherd's Life and An Old Thorn 
he wrote with incomparable sympathy, knowledge and insight about 
shepherds. The shepherd was a solitary, the familiar of an “ incult ” 
nature and so of a naturalised kinship with the stone curlew, the 
milkwort and the untenanted downs. The blossoming wilderness 
“made the thought of our trim, pretty, artificial gardens a weari- 
ness "—and of a nature domesticated by man, whether ploughman, 
gamekeeper, craftsman or gardener. 

But the touchstone is what he was. For myself, I should say 
that he was one of the supreme story-tellers in our whole literature, 
and I refer not only to the rich and glowing narratives of South 
America, human and natural, romance and autobiography, but to 
the whole body of his work, a truly marvellous repository of tales. 
Clutton-Brock passed the myopic criticism that his South American 
background made him a provincial. But, quite apart from the 
enchantment of a far country that makes his facts read like fables 
and his fables like facts, he used that background with the utmost 
dexterity and aptitude to illustrate and contrast with his English 
experiences. He was gifted with the mentality of the born teller 

*The Purple Land (first edition, 1885), 7s. 6d. Nature in Downland 
(first edition, 1900). 7s. 6d. A Hind in Richmond Park (first edition, 1922), 
7s, 6d. All by W. H. Hudson 
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of tales, so that his work appears like a throw-back to mediaeval, 
Chaucerian and balladist literature, expressed with so harmonious 
and pictorial a wealth of detail that he is a kind of modern aliesin, 
making music, speaking poetry and telling tales all in one. 

It is astonishing that his first book, The Purple Land, fell on 
deaf ears, for it is not only one of the most entertaining books jn 
the picaresque genre ever written, but of a sly and sprightly humour 
rare in his later work. This tale-teeming faculty in him was greatly 
enriched by an animistic, anthropomorphic and mythopoeic temper 
welling up out of the primitive cast of his mind. Not even Hudson 
could have drawn from so inexhaustible a buried treasure but for 
a prodigious and indeed almost uncanny power of memory. It will 
be remembered that he wrote of his early South American years in 
Far Away and Long Ago when he was ill and an old man. The 
complete record flashed upon his mind to its minutest particularities, 

But we may well ask whether these phenomena were merely a 
miracle of memory.’ Hudson possessed what appear to be 
mysterious powers in the acuity of his instincts and physical senses 
(the subject-matter of his last book, A Hind in Richmond Park) 
and in the extreme delicacy of his sensibility. They were perhaps 
derived from the instantaneous reactions of primitive man to his 
wild surroundings superadded to a personal refinement of spirit, so 
that there was no /acuna between his exile in London and the wild 
freedom of the pampas. “As unhuman and uncivilised,” he wrote, 
“as I am and would wish to be "—not inhuman, for the reader 
may pick out numerous examples of the tenderness of his humanity 
in the broader sense. What undoubtedly gives so unique a flavour 
to his pictures of wild life is not only such sensitivity but his 
extraordinary power of self-projection into the life of wild nature 
and the simpler qualities of unsophisticated man. 

How free his earth-lifé was from the tiresome convolutions and 
tensions of D. H. Lawrence! It was certainly, I think, this capacity 
for feeling and even becoming what he saw (“ the eye is the window 
of the soul”) that gathered into a unity a whole series of what 
seem on the surface incompatibles—the primitive with the man in 
advance of his time, the artist with the naturalist, the observer with 
the dreamer, the personal with the objective, the romantic with the 
realist, memory With spontaneity, fact with fantasy, self-expression 
with self-forgetfulness, the physical with the spiritual, the animist 
with the visionary and, what is perhaps the most striking of all, the 
boy with the man. Hudson could never have written Far Away 
and Long Ago and Idle Days in Patagonia had there not been in 
him a perfect continuity between youth and age. 

Yet, to whatever extent we pry and peer at and round and 
through him, the analysis of Hudson is in the long run a baffling 
quest. There are overtones from him of the strange and ihe 
enigmatic that elude all enquiry. Was it really the spirit of Elfrida 
that told him the story of Dead Man's Plack? What was his 
religion, for he escapes all the definitions of pantheism? Why 
was “ the beautiful desolation " of the grey Patagonian waste more 
to him than all the fairest and richest scenes of earth ? What does 
he mean by his aspiration for a something above the arts that will 
satisfy the creative powers, for he does not mean Jefferies’s foolish 
longing for an existence “ infinitely higher than deity” ? These 
and other questions go beyond a touch of the fantastic in him: 

Equally inexplicable is his seemingly unpremeditated style as a 
writer. Conrad said he wrote “as the grass grows.” But that does 
not explain how his luminous, easy, musing manner of writing, 
sometimes flat and humdrum and never very decorative nor abundant 
in vocabulary nor copious in imagery, should contain the inward 
resources for quickening and bursting into such sudden glories of 
flight and exaltation as Hudson achieves, not here and there, but 
in hundreds of passages and without a sign of effort or mutation. 
But, though I doubt whether he has many more readers now than 
he had thirty years ago, it is certain that his name is imperishable, 
and that he has contributed to our native achievement an essence, 
a spirit and a vision complete in themselves and without a parallel 
in our literature. H. J. MASSINGHAM 
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The Nips 


long The Imperial Way. By Hanama Tasaki. 128. 6d.) 


Tus is an account of what happened to, and within, one squad 
(we would call it a section) in a Japanese infantry division serving 
in China during the long-drawn-out campaigns on which the 
Japanese embarked in 1937 and which at the time they called the 
“China Incident.” Though cast in the form of fiction, the narrative 
js clearly an objective and percipient description of experiences 
undergone or shared at first hand by the author ; and it is extra- 
ordinarily interesting. The squad, the smallest cog in a vast military 
machine, was regarded by the Japanese as basically the most im- 

nt part of it. Here, harshly and with continual face-slapping 
not only from the N.C.O. in charge but from all the privates who 
were senior to him, the recruit learnt the mystique of unquestioning 
obedience to his immediate superiors which, combined with a bogus 
code of essentially un-Christian chivalry, and strengthened when 
necessary by a shot-in-the-arm of Emperor-worship, gave to the 
ranks of the Imperial Army a formidable strength and to its high 
command the limitations of the Lower Fourth. There was some- 
thing curiously prefabricated about the microcosm of the squad. 
The personality and attainments of its leader made less difference 
than they do in other armies, and the platoon-commander was an 
august, remote being whose influence (except in battle) was only 
indirectly felt by men in whose welfare he was not expected to 
interest himself sincerely. The handful of soldiers was really 
governed by the rigid conventions and tabus of a semi-sacred 
system ; these were so strong, so closely interlocked, so unquestion- 
able that it mattered comparatively little who enforced them. 

The men whose fortunes Mr. Tasaki follows were mostly reservists 
recalled to the colours, and the division to which they belonged 
was only once involved in hard fighting during the three years 
covered by the narrative. Most of the time was spent in garrison 
duties and thankless anti-guerrilla campaigns in North China. 
Indifference, easily transformed by an underlying sense of guilt 
into callous brutality, was the keynote of the invaders’ attitude 
towards the Chinese. They are usually referred to as “ the natives.” 
“Even if they are our enemy, they are not a bit different from us,” 
says one of the soldiers; but he only says it in the déboutonné 
atmosphere of the troopship which is taking him home to be dis- 
charged on the completion of his tour of duty. When the men were 
in China nobody showed interest in or even curiosity about the 
alien race among whom they lived as conquerors. They looted their 
poor houses, raped their women when they got a chance, stole their 
donkeys, handed out punishments and compensations in an equally 
arbitrary manner. They neither shunned the Chinese nor 
fraternised with them ; insular, bigoted, self-contained, they seemed 
scarcely aware of them, and it is strange to find in a book about 
homesick private soldiers no single reference to the children of the 
country in which they were campaigning, for most troops cannot 
help feeling drawn to children. 

Mr. Tasaki, who writes with a sort of puzzled pity for the harsh, 
unnatural life which he describes, is always aware of the gulf—vary- 
ing in width in each individual case—between the man and the 
fanatical automaton which he was supposed to be; and on the 
whole we feel sorry for the members of his squad, even when they 
are behaving barbarously. Their excesses were partly explained by 
the feeling put into words by one of them after the squad had 
burned down a village: ““ We won't be able to do anything like it 
when we go home”; bounded though they were in a nutshell of 
discipline, they were yet free from the innumerable constraints of 
life in Japan—those constraints which made it at first so difficult 
for foreigners who knew the Japanese only in their native land to 
believe reports of their misconduct further afield. 

The code and the outlook with which they were indoctrinated 
made them into better and braver soldiers than their more numerous 
enemies on the mainland ; but for all that they were terribly unsure 
of themselves, vaguely apprehending that they were not really the 
supermen they were supposed to be, and lapsing easily into self- 
doubt and self-pity. At times—and Mr. Tasaki draws a memorable 
Picture of the profound emotional effect produced on a shipload 
of troops by a ceremonial parade (really an act of worship) on the 
Emperor's birthday—they really did respond to the hocus-pocus 
which was designed to make them feel larger than life ; but at other 
times they saw through the pretensions with which they were 
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saddled, and felt lost. Anyone who is interested in the most virile 
of the Asiatic races or the most puzzling of his ex-enemies will 
find this honest and unusual book completely fascinating, 

PETER FLEMING. 


Good English: Good Idiom 


Good English : How to Write It. By G. H. Vallins. (Pan Books, 
2s.) 

A Concise Dictionary of English Idioms. By William Freeman, 
(English Universities Press, 8s, 6d.) 


Too many books upon the art of achieving good English have 
been written either by those who themselves write good English but 
have never taught it, or by those who teach or have taught, but 
cannot write it; too many, either by practitioners without theory 
(that is, without thought and reconsideration) or by theorists lack- 
ing practice. Mr. G. H. Vallins, part-author of that excellent 
little handbook, The A BC of English Usage, and sole author of 
The Making and Meaning of Words, forms a notable exception, 
for he has had much experience also in the teaching of English— 
the Cinderella among the pedagogic arts, yet by far the most 
important of those arts, as the late George Sampson, Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong and I have, over a period of thirty years, been trying to 
impress upon the teaching profession. Mr. William Freeman is 
likewise a practical man ; he aims to help, not to dazzle. And, like 
Mr. Vallins, he grinds no axe, however bright, however trenchant. 

Whereas Mr. Freeman has no call, Mr. Vallins has a call, to be 
— And delightfully, rightfully trenchant he is! Just listen 
to him: 

“ There is no such thing as ‘ standard English.” . . . There 
is, it is true, an ‘ accepted’ standard—of pronunciation, of 
syntax, of punctuation, of sentence construction. But that 
* accepted ’ standard is not fixed. Certain variations are allowed 
even by those who pride themselves upon their standard 
English.” 

Mr. Vallins might perhaps have added that, at every period, 
there have been points in dispute, and that these points are ulti- 
mately resolved by usage, supreme arbiter in all matters affecting 
a living language. Usage, indeed, is the only subject upon which 
I find his book deficient. Otherwise, he covers the ground with 
decisive steps. Moreover, he is, in all other respects, both depend- 
able and helpful, as we should expect, and stimulating, as we 
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hope from one who, standing firm upon principles, yet knows that 
practice inevitably departs occasionally from precept. 

One of the best things about this) very good book is the fact that 
Mr. Vallins pleasantly humanises his precepts and recommendations 
by quoting examples from various periodicals. {It might have been 
better for those periodicals if he had always named them ; one or 
two of them tend to regard as smart or intelligent or up-to-the- 
minute such pieces of pretentious jargon and impractical fustian 
and parochial sophistication as cause “men of good will” to 
squirm with embarrassment. 

Mr. Freeman's task was at once easier, for his book is a dictionary, 
and harder, for he is dealing with a very tricky subject. In general, 
the editor has done well by idioms. Only in two particulars has 
he laid himself open to justly adverse criticism: single words, for 
instance Billingsgate or bloodsucker (even when written with a 
hyphen), do not constitute idioms ; and, now and then, he equates 
idiom and phrase, for not all phrases—especially not all phrasal 
verbs—are idioms. An idiom is such an expression, embedded in 
usage, as is peculiar to itself either in its grammar (“ Yes, it’s me! ”) 
or in conveying a total meaning unascertainable from the accumu- 
lative meanings of its separate parts, as in Friday week, next Friday 
but one, or, more clumsily though perhaps more clearly, the Friday 
a week from, or after, next Friday ; or in How are you ?, How are 
you feeling and how do your affairs go? An idiom is not merely 
peculiar to a language and translatable only by a sense-equivalent, 
but also pithy—or cogently terse. Nevertheless, A Concise 
Dictionary of English Idioms will be valuable as a work of reference 
to beginners in composition and to foreigners. Eric PARTRIDGE. 


Chekhov 


Chekhov. A Biographical and Critical Study. 
(George Allen & Unwin. 2158.) 


By Ronald Hingley. 


Tue age of Chekhov—when men wore pince-nez and women wore 
collars and ties, when progress was giving lantern lectures to the 
poor, and liberal professors were thought to be the salt of the 
earth, when people were sure that the Tsar had only to adopt 
Socialism, or land-reform, or universal inoculation, or parliaments, 
for everything to be put straight—how far away it is. So far away 
that what Tolstoy or Chekhov may have thought was the right 
thing to do in 1900, and whether they would have approved of what 
was finally done in 1917, are questions that are now about as 
important as Queen Elizabeth's opinion of Calvin. 

Soviet writers, however, do not think like this. For them, the 
rest of Chekhov almost vanishes behind the problem as to whether 
he would, or would not, have liked life in the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Hingley has been blamed ffor paying attention to 
them. But that is hardly fair. It is not that Soviet critics have 
written more about Chekhov than other critics, or that more Soviet 
citizens have read Chekhov than any other kinds of citizen—sixteen 
million copies of his books have apparently been printed in Russia, 
but the Soviets have the advantage of owning most of Chekhov's 
papers and manuscripts. Mr. Hingley does not agree with the 
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Soviet critics ; but he is polite to them; and since they are not 
to be ignored, it is better to be polite than to brawl. — 

What, then, did Chekhov think of Socialists? Since he likeg 
Nice because there one never ran across Russian police officials or 
“ Marxists with their bloated physiognomies,” there cannot be much 
doubt. But nothing can defeat a really determined critic bent oq 
interpreting a writer. Chekhov may not have been a Socialist, it 
is explained, but his remark that there was “ more love and humanity 
in electricity and steam than in chastity and abstention from meat” 
sounds like a Marxist slogan. 

The misfortune is, perhaps, that so much importance is now 
attached to what famous writers have to say on subjects about 
which they are not much wiser than anyone else. Chekhov knew 
about doctoring and about writing plays and stories. Apart from 
these matters, he thought like other honest, intelligent and educated 
men. What he said was nearly always sensible ; it was almost never 
profound. He is not the less lovable for this; nor has it made 
his plays and stories less perfect. Their perfection is really a 
consequence of his shortcomings. He saw life clearly because he 
refused to worry about its meaning. He suffered, in fact, from a 
kind of myopia of the imagination which enabled him to kill the 
short story by writing it better than anyone has been able to do 
since. But his political opinions were neither very remarkable nor 
very significant. Being human, he sometimes inclined to a pessi- 
mistic view, sometimes to an optimistic one. But he seems always 
to have been contented with a form of progressive liberalism, the 
inadequacy of which is apparent in a sentence from his story 
Ward No. 6 that sums up what he probably thought on most 
social problems: “ Whatever you talked to him about, he always 
brought the conversation back to the same point that there 
was a need for schools, a local newspaper with an honest policy, a 
theatre, public lectures and a unification of intellectual forces.” He 
could never understand why Tolstoy was not satisfied with this 
philosophy, too. 

It is interesting to learn from Mr. Hingley’s quiet and agreeable 
biography—which, without being outstanding, could not be much 
better—that the only poet Chekhov liked reading was Pushkin, 
and that poetry in general bored him. His plays and stories are 
often admired for their “ poetry.” But if they have this quality, the 
reason must be, not that Chekhov was consciously trying to make 
them “poetic,” but rather that he was telling the truth, and that this 
is always more moving than a deliberate effort to be poignant. 


PHiLip TROWER. 
‘ Best-Sellers 


The Popular Book. A History of America’s Literary Taste. By 
James D. Hart. (Oxford University Press. 308.) 


Ir Dr. Johnson was right and no sensible man ever wrote except 
for money, the wisest and most successful of them are surely those 
who have written for a great deal of money, the producers of what 
we now call best-sellers. The term dates from about 1895, but the 
thing is far older; Ovid was a best-seller and Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry and Ossian Macpherson and G. P. R. James and Marie 
Corelli and George Ohnet and Karl May, to name only some of the 
dead. It is strange how one’s mind recalls so easily the best-sellers 
that are, from the.point of view of absolute literary merit, not quite 
out of the top drawer! It is consoling to the neglected genius 
toiling in his garret at the B.B.C., or the British Council, or a 
publisher's office, or a schoolroom, to reflect that Ovid was pre- 
ferred to’ Virgil, Mademoiselle de Scudéry to Madame de Lafayette, 
Edgar Wallace to James Joyce. Q.E.D. 

It is one of the many services performed by Professor Hart's 
very useful and highly entertaining book to remind us that many 
of the best writers were also best-sellers—Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Mark Twain. And while Milton may have been content with an 
audience fit but few for “ Paradise Lost,” there is no reason to believe 
that he would not have preferred an audience fit but larger, even if it 
had not meant a bigger down-payment than the £5 he got in those 
days when authors of long epic poems had not to pay the cost of 
publication themselves, as would, I suspect, be the case in this 
enlightened age. 

Professor Hart’s theme is the popular book in America—and 
what he says of America is not always true of England. Thus 
only one American author of really high literary rank was a best- 
seller (Mark Twain), while with us Scott, Byron, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Trollope, Kipling, Wells—to name only a few—have pleased both 
the critical and the simple. But the tastes of the two great branches 
of the English-speaking peoples have been much alike. Dickens and 
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Tarzan, Jack London and A. J. Cronin have kept boys from play 
and old men from the chimney-corner in both countries, and much 
of what Professor Hart says about American taste is equally true 
of English. (The very valuable and original work of Dr. Gohdes, 
American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England. does not seem 
to have been used. It would have thrown reflected light on many 
topics, especially im the vexed question of circulation figures.) 

There has been a constant demand for edification, for amuse- 
ment (or “escape” as it is now peevishly called), for adventure, 
for comfort. The English, like the Americans, “ want a tragedy 
with a happy ending,” as W. D. Howells wrote to Edith Wharton 
apropos of Ethan Frome. “The man who can read the death of 
Little Nell without laughing must have a heart of stone,” said 
Oscar Wilde, but he was not a representative figure. If Little 
Nell or Little Eva must die, let them die to sweet music and let 
the pearly gates be open wide. 

We like virtue to be rewarded, too, or even a certain kind of 
attractive non-virtue. Let Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch see 
her troubles melt away ; let Micawber be solvent at last, even if 
only in Australia. Let our poetry be comforting, whether it be 
Longfellow or Eddie Guest. In modern times, at least, let our 
religion be comforting, as in books like Rabbi Liebman’s Peace of 
Mind, and our mysticism be kept well in hand, as in Mr. Maugham’s 
Razor's Edge. (The first American best-seller, it should be admitted, 
was Michael Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, which then may have 
been read with the fascinated ha!f-sceptical faith with which we 
read of bacteriological warfare or the newest tract on universal 
famine.) 

But it is easy, too easy, to be funny or superior about the best- 
seller. For the first thing to notice about it is that it takes talent 
of some kind to write it. Many a serious author has dallied with 
the temptation to climb down, to get a little easy money by writing 
tripe. But he doesn’t do it because he can’t. Nothing, apparently, 
could be easier than to write gorgeous rubbish like Three Weeks ; 
but try it! The suspension of disbelief must be the author’s as 
well as the reader's. No tongue-in-cheek on the tiger-skin! It is 
possible that, in her old age, Madame Glyn guyed herself con- 
sciously. I can well remember her appearing in a movie with 
Clara Bow and giving her celebrated definition of “It” with an 
unction that acted everybody else off the screen. But when she 
wrote Three Weeks the sorrows and-joys of her unfortunate 
Romanov heroine were as real to her as Molly Bloom to Joyce. 
The great heart of the people will not be deceived. The author's 
nonsense must suit their nonsense. George Meredith as a pub- 
lisher’s reader could turn down East Lyrne, but he could no more 
have written it than Mrs. Henry Wood could have written The 
Egoist. 

If faith is required in the writer, luck is required, too. There 
is the ability to find the tide and swim with it. And there are curious 
ebbs and flows. Sometimes religion is all the rage, and Professor 
Hart has shown how many novels of the nineteenth century like 
St. Elmo were devoted to the theme of the erring male brought back 
to the fold by the love of a good woman. After a long ebb, there 
has been, in America, a renewed demand, both for religious fiction 
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and for long sermons like those of Rabbi Liebman, onsignor 
Fulton Sheen and the rest. . 
Religious fiction, of course, played an even greater part in 
America than it did here in breaking down the religious ban on 
any kind of fiction. That ban was not based on the contents of 
the books, but on the fact that they were not true: they were 
romances as my gtandmother, so I am told, used to say dans yp 
sens péjoratif. (She read them all the same, but with a sense of 
guilt.) Books like Ben Hur were thin ends of a thick wedge, and 
therefore more important than modern novels of the same t 
like Mr. Lloyd Douglas’s The Robe. By the way, Whyte-Melville’s 
The Gladiators cannot have been inspired by Ben Hur; it was 
written while Lew Wallace was still an unsuccessful Union general 
not yet commenced author. Anyway, it is not the same kind of 
book ; its nearest kin is Quo Vadis, perhaps the most masterly 
olla podrida of an historical novel ever written, something for 
everybody from religious sentiment to near-pornography. 
Although Professor Hart necessarily devotes most of his space 
to fiction, he does deal with poetry, seldom a seller and never, even 
in the case of Longfellow, a best-seller in the sense that Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth or Harriet Beecher Stowe were best- 
sellers. He also deals with uplift books like Jn Tune with the 
Infinite and How to Make Friends and Influence People. He 
mentions two popular books dealing with the problem of lonely 
women or other depressed classes, How to Live Alone and Like 
It and Wake Up and Live, but not the mythical, ribald conflation, 
How to Wake Up Alone and Like It. Some of the books he deals 
with seem to me to have little more claim to inclusion than the 
great cookery-books like Mrs. Beeton and Fanny Farmer. And 
such is the rush of time that he still treats Tarzan as the most 
valuable literary property in America, although he is now eclipsed 
by “ Hopalong Cassidy,” the fabulously valuable property of Mr. 
Mulford and Messrs. Doubleday. And. one last point, for a 
scholar Professor Hart is a little careless of detail. He hasn't got 
either the plot or the titles of Little Lord Fauntleroy right, and 
one thing that Southey’s story could not have been called was Three 


Little Bears. D. W. Brocan. 
A Welsh Elysium 
Peacocks in Paradise. By Elisabeth Inglis-Jones. (Faber. 18s.) 


Tue reign of George III was prolific of private Elysiums, but few 
of them played as large a part in the cultural life of the time as did 
Hafod, in Cardiganshire, which with its owner Thomas Johnes and 
his forbears and family is the subject of Miss Inglis-Jones’s new 
book. Among those who visited the place for one purpose or 
another during the thirty years of Johnes’s occupancy were Thomas 
Banks, John Nash, Richard Payne Knight, Sir Uvedale Price, Fuseli, 
Stothard, Coleridge, Turner, Samuel Rogers and Sir Edward Smith 
the botanist, while Johnes himself has a niche in literary history as 
the first modern English translator of Froissart. 

More than one kind of book could be written about a subject 
with so many ramifications, and it could be maintained that Miss 
Inglis-Jones has not written the right kind. She has done much 
research, the argument would run; she has had access to docu- 
ments not available to scholars before her, and documents which 
it is scarcely fair to expect scholars after her to peruse all over 
again. In these circumstances it is proper to show us the processes 
by which a writer reaches his conclusions, to expose some of the 
framework which holds the fabric of his book together—even, tt 
may be, to build on to that fabric, at the expense of symmetry, 
an extra Wing for facts of intrinsic importance which cannot be 
accommodated elsewhere within it. But this is not what Miss Inglis- 
Jones does: what she tells us we have to take on trust, for she 
hardly ever gives the source of any particular piece of information. 
Eschewing the useful apparatus of footnotes and appendices, she is 
altogether too intent on being readable. 

There is something to be said for this view. But there is also 
something to be said for the view that, in literature, anything well 
done was well worth doing ; and this is the view towards which 
gratitude will incline most of Miss Inglis-Jones’s readers. If read- 
ability was her aim, she has certainly succeeded. She has, in fact, 
written a rattling good book. 

It is tempting to compare Thomas Johnes, who is virtually its 
hero, with William Beckford. A love of literature and the arts, a 
preference for Gothic houses, an apparently infinite capacity for 
spending money—these they had in common ; but they were traits 
which they shared with others of their time. Personally, they were 
entirely different. The melancholy which sometimes overwhelmed 
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A History of the Crusades 


| Volume I: The First Crusade 
: | and the Foundation of the 
| Kingdom of Jerusalem 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


| 
‘ Whether we regard the Crusades as the most tremendous 
and most romantic of Christian adventures, or as the last 
of the Barbarian Invasions, they form a central fact in 
medieval history. Before their inception the centre of 

| our civilization was placed in Byzantium and in the lands 
of the Arab caliphate; before they faded out the hége- 
mony in civilization had passed to Western Europe. 
Out of this transference modern history was born.’ 
So writes Mr Runciman in his preface to this first of 
three volumes. This work is the first full general history 
of the Crusades in English. Though fully documented, 
to satisfy the demands of scholarship, it is written as an 
epic narrative which many readers will enjoy. 25s. net 
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The Supreme Allied Commander’s personal account of the 
exploits of the “‘ Forgotten Army ” during the last two years of 
the war in the Far East. 

Lord Mountbatten has an inspiring story to tell of the fighting 
force which outmanceuvred and outfought the Japanese in jungle 
territory so difficult that it was long thought an impossible 
setting for major military operations. 17s. 6d. (18s. 4d.) 
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Beckford had no place in Johnes’s sanguine temperament. Then 
his taste in love was perfectly orthodox, and although there was an 
element of convenience in his first marriage, to a lady with the 
unpromising name of Maria Burgh, his second marriage, to his 
cousin Jane Johnes, was the fount of most of the happiness of both 
parties. In particular, it gave them a daughter, Mariamne, whose 
talents astonished all who met her ; her death at the age of twenty- 
seven was a blow from which her father never really recovered. © 
Miss Inglis-Jones is more interested in people than in things, and 
the physical background against which her people move does not 
emerge as clearly as it might. We are told about Johnes’s tree- 
planting exploits, to be sure, and about his altruistic attempts to 
better the lot of his tenants and humble neighbours through the 
introduction of up-to-date farming methods ; and Miss Inglis-Jones 
is full of praise for the beauty of the house that he built—and after 
a disastrous fire rebuilt—and of the gardens that surrounded it. 
Yet a more precise description of these wonders would have been 
welcome—the more so since they are now gone for ever. Readers 
of Peacocks in Paradise will find it worth their while to look up 
John Piper's short account of Hafod in his Buildings and Prospects, 
an omission from the bibliography given by Miss Inglis-Jones which 
is underlined in a curious way by the debt which the jacket of her 
book owes to that artist. 4 Marcus WHIFFEN. 


New Novels 


(Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d.) 
(Chatto & Windus. 


A Hero of To-Day. By Vasco Pratolini. 

A Long Day’s Dying. By Frederick Buechner. 
9s. 6d.) 

Tiger in the Garden, By Speed Lamkin. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

That Great Hunter. By Daphne Slee. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 


Since pure relief, the pleasure of the story that stops at the point 
that gives the happy ending, is never ours in the intellectual novel 


of today, what delights, we may justly ask, has the novelist to_ 


give us in its place ? Or is it that delights is an improper word 
in this context ? Should we, indeed, look only for mortifications 
instead ? The probability, on the evidence available, is that morti- 
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@cean crossroads 


When the sooty terns visit Ascension, the island resounds with their 


screams — “ wide-awake, wide-awake, wide-awake’’. This cry 
symbolizes the island’s Cable and Wireless station; for it is awake 
night and day speeding messages to and from London and Cape 
Town, Buenos Aires, Rio and Africa’s West Coast. From being an 
insignificant dot in the South Atlantic, Ascension’s status has been 
raised by Cable & Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their 
complex system of communications. 


The Cable and Wireless Company own and operate 155,000 miles 
of submarine cable supplemented by an efficient network of wireless 
channels. Theirs is the world’s biggest communication system, with 
stations in seventy-five countries, providing an instant, secure and 
highly efficient medium for the passage of Government, press, 
commercial and social messages. 
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fications are all We are going to get, and we eventually begin to 
wonder whether the public capacity for vicarious suffering may 
not soon be exhausted, unless some totally new and infinite} 
intriguing kind of suffering is soon invented. J 

Of this there is mo present sign, and each new intellectual novel 
dutifully ploughs the same sad furrow We know what the Story 
will be about ; it will be about people failing and knowing that 
they have failed. We know what kind of people they will be 
people in some way divergent from normslcy, people who fee} 
lost and defeated, people trivial and non-heroic. We know that 
their sexual lives will be unsatisfactory and probably, if the novel 
is an American one, homosexual. We know the language these 
books will be written in with its strained metaphors, its deliberate 
linking of the inanimate with the mood, the symbol for the whole. 
There are so very many of these books, and we have long ago 
learnt all they have to tell us of their fictional world in which 
everything is as standardised and inevitable as in the world of the 
second-rate romances. 

This week three of the novels under review exactly follow this 
pattern. The best is Pratolini's A Hero of To-Day, best because 
Pratolini is slightly less derivative, has a more personal imagination, 
His hero is the fifteen-year-old boy, already completely corrupt 
who debauches and robs the foolish widow, blackmails the young 
partisan wife, is nearly redeemed by the young middle-class girl, 
but is finally forced by our old friend, the remorseless pressure of 
events, to murder the widow by impaling her head on the iron 
railing of a public park. Even Pratolini cannot escape the clichés 
of the genre, and dutifully notices, though the two young people 
he is writing about do not, that “the two barmen were talking 
to the girl at the cash-desk, and the wireless was playing dance- 
tunes. Outside the window was a taxi-rank. Across the expanse 
of snow, in the square facing the river, people were waiting at the 
tram-stop.” This book contains two very nice, very moral 
characters, the young partisan and his wife, surely as typical and 
quite as interesting contemporary heroes as the corrupt adolescent. 
But within the literary context of today it is inevitable that the 
novelist should sternly teach us, not that some people can still be 
nice and good, but that others must be lost and bad. 

A Long Day's Dying is in the very latest American fashion which, 
probably as a reaction against earlier tough over-simplicity, goes 
in for prose of an almost Jamesian complexity tinged with an 
almost fin-de-siécle elegance of decadence—or perhaps, in view of 
the nature of this decadence, boue-de-siécle would be a better 
name. This novel has been lauded as a literary masterpiece by 
people like Christopher Isherwood and David Daiches, so perhap: 
we had better sit on the fence and say that it is an infinitely sensi- 
tive (or self-conscious) account of a group of sensitive (or im- 
probable) people, sensitive (or tormented) in imagery and in its 
treatment of a sensitively perceived (or almost unbelievably un- 
natural) situation in which a widow has an affair with her son's 
university teacher and, to defend herself to her fat artistic friend 
Tristram, alleges that the teacher is having a homosexual affair 
with her son ; there is also a monkey who, in imperfectly perceived 
imitation of his master, cuts his throat, an incident similar in 
quality .to the stringing up of the children in Jude The Obscure. 
My favourite remark in the book is when someone says, “* Normal’ 
is the bad word I keep wanting to use.” Here is a sample of the 
style, so you may not be surprised: “ Wizard blood, lured by heat 
from the enchantment of his bowels and heart to cooler surfaces, 
flushed the otherwise pale immensity of his face.” 

Tiger in the Garden is just a little simpler, but only, one feels, 
by reason of its author's incapacity to rise to the heights (or sink 
to the depths) of the last. Here we are in the Deep South, and the 
failure is that of everyone in a decaying high-class family, including, 
of course, the drunken homosexual who commits suicide in the 
polluted river. Of course one could talk about the brilliance with 
which the foetid atmosphere of sodden decay is subtly evoked, but 
somehow it doesn’t seem worth-while. 

The last book, That Great Hunter, is an innocent readable little 
novel about a sad handsome Pole at an R.A.F. bomber-station 
during the war. It contains more real tragedy than all the magnified 
trivialities of the others in its conclusion that the inexcusable in- 
efficiency in war-time is to get so fond of the people you work 
with that you let it hurt you when you've sent them to their deaths. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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Cinderella of Europe: Spain Explained. By 
SheilaM. O'Callaghan. (Skeffington. 12s. 6d.) 


Wuat is it about Spain that makes the 
English—and, alas, the Irish—lose their 
heads ? Ever since we islanders have been 
visiting the peninsula, and writing about it, 
there seems to have been an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to seeing objectively this 
remarkable country, so European by geo- 
graphy, so un-European in culture. In the 
eighteenth century Joseph Townsend, then 
Richard Ford, Aubrey Bell, and today 
Gerald Brenan, are practically alone among 
scores of writers in understanding the 
difficult simplicity of the Spanish character. 
And since the Civil War the whole dis- 
cussion has been so bedevilled with politics 
that Spain and the Spaniards hardly get a 
look-in Our authors write about Spain 
with their minds on England. It is part of 
Spain’s misfortune that she infects with her 
own violent extremism those who think 
themselves her friends. 

Miss O’Callaghan’s purpose was to give 
a sympathetic vindication of the Franco 
régime. There was, in fact, room for an 
impartial examination of the Spanish scene 
during the last ten years, giving full weight 
to the difficulties of the Government and 
the genuine progress- achieved in social 
administration on a budget half of which 
goes to the service ministries and the police. 
Such a book would, I think, arrive at the 
conclusion that the Franco régime is. nothing 
like as good as Miss O'Callaghan thinks, 
nor anything like as bad as the monopolists 
of democracy hope, and that the fierce and 
corrosive Spanish egocentricity will go 
through any institution, democratic or 
totalitarian, like an old goat eating a fence. 
But Miss O'Callaghan comes to praise 
General Franco, and finds it quite impos- 
sible to do so without blackguarding the 
leaders of the last Republic. The first third 
of the book reads like Nationalist propa- 
ganda of fourteen years ago, and when one 
sees from the very odd foreword the sort of 
book the author consulted, one understands 
the reason why It is also clear. why she 
was Officially discouraged from writing her 
own book, for intelligent supporters of 
General Franco can hardly welcome such 
embarrassing advocacy. The blatant par- 
tisanship destroys confidence, and_ the 
facetious triviality of much of the writing 
is very trying. E. D. GANNON. 





The Unending Quest. 
(Cassell. 16s.) 


THe least interesting portion of this very 
interesting book is the portion to which the 
author himself appears to attach most 
importance, that dealing with the principles 
and practice of Yoga. He is deeply con- 
vinced of the influence of the body on the 
mind and has undergone various rigours, 
including a fast of three weeks, in order to 
achieve the ideal relationship. His adven- 
tures in Russia as a member of the British 
Secret Service were described in an earlier 
volume, but other experiences in that strange 
country, as related here, make fascinating 
reading. The author's life as a musician at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, his experi- 
ments with spiritualism in that city, his 


By Sir Paul Dukes. 
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contact with a faith-healer named Leo 
Levtitch, and his own involuntary achieve- 
ments in faith-healing in South Russia—all 
this makes an admirable narrative, and 
interest is more than sustained when Sir 
Paul moves to America (enter Yoga), 
ultimately back to London and thence, at 
the instance of a lady astrologist, to Egypt, 
there to spend a night alone in the King’s 
Chamber in the heart of the Great Pyramid. 
Sir Paul Dukes has tested life in his own way 
as few pecple have, and not all would desire 
to. What he has got out of it all is not 
perfectly clear, in spite of his closing chapter. 
But his search for the key is abundantly 
worth recounting. H. W. H. 


History Today. An _ illustrated monthly 
magazine edited by Peter Quennell and Alan 
Hodge. January, 1951; February, 1951. 
(2s. 6d. each.) 


ATTEMPTs by editors or publishers to set 
out the aims and objects of their publica- 
tions usually make painful reading. It is 
difficult to avoid clichés and not to appear 
pompous or tediously vague. The foreword 
to the first number of History Today con- 
tains such stock expressions as “ the national 
heritage.” “written by experts,” “the 
analysis of historical trends,” “ the contribu- 
tion they [literature, science and art] have 
made to the international background,” and 
so on However, let us seize firmly on two 
plain statements: “ History Today is de- 
voted to the study of history—of history in 
the widest meaning,” and “ The main inten- 
tion of the magazine is to interest the general 
reader.” These laudable objects deserve the 
fullest support. The number of our literary 
magazines has lately been drastically re- 
duced, so that there is room for intelligent 
reinforcement of this kind. But there re- 
mains the disturbing question: Can a his- 
torical magazine be made commercially 
profitable ? Even when history is. given its 
“widest meaning,” will it not still bear a 
daunting resemblance to History with a 
capital H, a set subject in examinations, and 
a pill only to be accepted by “ the general 
reader” with a strong coating of sugar ? 
Some sugar there certainly must be. The 
editors of History Today appear to have hit 
on the best way of providing it without 
loss of dignity by (a) seeking contributors 
who can temper their learning with grace 
of style; (b) introducing a considerable 
variety of subject-matter ; and (c) insisting 
on a standard of illustration and presenta- 
tion that may reasonably be called “ lavish.” 
Thus in the first number there are articles 
by G. M. Young, C. V. Wedgwood and 
Charles Seltman ; and in the second there 
are articles by D W. Brogan, A. J. P. Taylor 
and Cyril Falls. Mr. Young writes on 
“ Mid-Victorianism ” and Miss Wedgwood 
on Strafford (familiar tasks for both of 
them, but they always do them well). Pro- 
fessor Brogan describes the development of 
New York in the present century and Mr. 
Taylor considers the Crimean War. There 
are interesting articles on Bristol in the 
January issue and on Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in the February issue, the first of a series 
on British towns and cities. All this, and 
more, is fulfy and admirably illustrated. At 
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present the effect of the illustrations is 
rather that of an educational encyclopaedia ; 
further experiment in make-up might lighten 
the pages. And artists and engravers might 
be allowed to share more of the credit with 
such useful institutions as the Picture Post 
library. But History Today has made a 
good beginning D.H 
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The Theory and Practice of Hell. By Fugen 
Kogon, Translated by Heinz Norden, (Secker 
& Warburg. 18s.) 


Ir was high time for a translation into 
English of Der SS-Staat, that remarkable 
study of the concentration camps under 
Hitler. The Nazi concentration camg pro- 
vided a particular and dreadful aspect. of 
National Socialism, perhaps its most direct 
and practical expression , there is no under- 
standing the Third Reich without adequate 
knowledge of this system. On the cover of 
the first edition Dr. Kogon stated with truth 
that his book had neither propagandist nor 
sensationalist aims. Those who know its 
author know that he possesses an integrity 
to match the courage which led him out of 
seven years in Nazi concentration camps 
alive, and not only alive but unsoured and 
intellectually lively ; he was ready, in fact, 
to become joint editor of what many people 
regard as the best German periodical today, 
the Frankfurter Hefte. The Theory and 
Practice of Hell is not a tedious catalogue 
of excruciating cruelty, though perforce it 
describes a great deal. It-contains an acute 
analysis of the psychology of both the S.S. 
gaolers and the medley of prisoners who 
lived at their mercy ; indeed Dr. Kogon gives 
a positively exciting account of the efficiency 
of the organisation secretly contrived by the 
political prisoners. Men of anti-Nazi 
opinions and of all nationalities joined 
together and at one time, Dr. Kogon claims, 
managed to be better informed about the 
outside world than the ordinary citizens of 
Germany. He himself, though more than 
once condemned to death, took advantage 
of a job in the Buchenwald hospital to hide 
away men who would otherwise have been 
“ liquidated.” E. W. 


A Short History of the English Novel. By 
S. D. Neill. (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) 


Ir would be wrong to demand originality 
from a history of the novel. The facts are 
legion, but most of them have been mar- 
shalled, and when the newcomers have 
fallen in, it only remains to review the 
whole body with impartial but critical eyes. 
But since even balance, conciseness and 
accuracy can make a dull book by them- 
selves, one likes the historian to show a 
sense of literary style and forgives her 
for an occasional prejudice. Miss Neill has 
certainly produced a_ concise history, 
ranging from the Grail legend to the modern 
mystery of Finnegans Wake, and she makes 
the whole grand tour within three hundred 
pages. She commits no remarkable errors, 
and writes well of Bunyan, Fielding and 
Smollett ;. she does not enthuse too much 
about Jane Austen or entertain us too little 
with the Gothic romances, and she proves 
repeatedly that she has a pleasant sense of 
humour.” But here and there her journalese 
is all too obvious, and though she has 
recorded most of the necessary facts, she is 
a little too fond of superlatives and clichés. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is scarcely surprising that markets have 
appeared to lose a little niomentum this 
week, but, apart from gilt edged, they have 
held impressively firm. Steel vesting has re- 
mained—with the behaviour of Wall Street 
an essential background factor—the domi- 
nant influence on prices, depressing gilt 
edged stocks and sustaining, and indeed 
raising, quotations of a wide range of securi- 
ties selected for reinvestment. The question 
now being asked is naturally: What will 
happen when this special influence has dis- 
appeared ? Well, I doubt whether we shall 
see the end of it for some little time, since 
Jarge numbers of iron and steel shareholders 
have not yet faced the reinvestment problem, 
but there may be quieter markets ahead. 
Industrials should hold their ground, but the 
real activity may switch to overseas securi- 
ties and commodity shares between now and 
Budget day. 


Imperial Tobacco Profits 


Mild disappointment has been the Stock 
Exchange reaction to the latest results cover- 
ing the year to October 31, 1950, announced 
by the Imperial Tobacco Company. Con- 
solidated net profit at £8,252,032 compares 
with £9,085,433 in the preceding year and 
brings down the earnings on the Ordinary 
stock from 414 per cent. to 374 per cent. 
As expected, the Ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 32 per cent. by means of a final 
of 184 per cent., but clearly, on the latest 
figures, the margin has become somewhat 
slender. The market’s disappointment has 
probably been induced in part by «the 
apparent contrast between the experience of 
Imperial Tobacco and that of Carreras. For 
the same period Carreras’ profit rose from 
£1,170,000 to £1,420,000, raising earnings on 
the Ordinary cepital from 56 per cent. to 
68 per cent. What is being ignored in 
making this comparison is that in the case 
of Carreras the increased profit was in part 
due to the company having at its disposal 
the American tobacco acquired before 
devaluation. This point was specifically 
mentioned by Sir Edward Baron in his 
annual statement to Carreras’ shareholders 
and he also issued the warning that this 
year’s results will have to bear the burden 
of heavier costs. In the case of Imperial 
Tobacco a net surplus of just over £3 mil- 
lion, after tax, arising from devaluation has 
been excluded from the group’s net profit 
and credited direct to leaf replacement 
reserve, It seems clear, therefore, that the 
apparent discrepancy between the results of 
the two companies reflects a difference in 
accounting procedure. We shall know more 
of the trading conditions which have pro- 
duced the moderate fall in Imperial 
Tobacco’s profits when fhe full accounts are 
published and Sir Robert Sinclair has made 
his review. What already seems clear is 
that unless there is an increase in selling 





prices lower profit margins brought about 
by steadily rising costs must find reflection 
in a lower level of earnings. Imperial 
Tobacco £1 Ordinary units have fallen by 
a shilling or two since the profit statement 
was issued and are now quoted at £5}. At 
this level they are yielding not far short of 
6 per cent., which is a full 14 per cent. more 
than can be obtained on the general run 
of first-class industrial equities. In my view 
the risks are adequately allowed for at this 
level and the units should not be sold. 


Guest Keen Affairs 

It is now becoming clear that not only 
Vickers and Cammell Laird but Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds must be included among 
the companies which stand to receive a large 
block of steel compensation stock. Already 
compensation amounting to well over £6 
million has been agreed between Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds and the Ministry 
of Supply as the price of two classes of 
securities which vest in the Iron and Steel 
Corporation. For its holding of Preference 
shares in Guest Keen Baldwins the parent 
company will receive compensation stock 
worth £921,644. Another £5,250,000 has 
been agreed as the valuation of Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds’ holding of Guest Keen 
(South Wales), a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
There now remain to be valued the 57.1 per 
cent. interest in the equity of Guest Keen 
Baldwins, which comprises 2,100,000 £1 
Ordinary shares, the 590,763 £1 Ordinary 
shares in Brymbo’s Steel Works and 
2,023,217 £1 Ordinary shares in John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works. Of these 
assets the most valuable appears to be the 
holding of Ordinary shares in Guest Keen 
Baldwins, since these shares have recently 
been paying a 10 per cent. dividend out of 
earnings of well over 30 per cent. It will 
be surprising if the compensation value, 
when it is agreed, turns Out to be less than 
£6 million. If one makes a cautious guess 
at the value of the Scunthorpe Works and 
Brymbo’s Steel Works shares one can easily 
reach a total figure of something between 
£12 million and £15 million as the com- 
pensation value of the whole of the assets 
in the Guest, Keen group which are 
scheduled for take-over. Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds issued Ordinary capital amounts 
to £11,283,150. It is apparent, therefore, 
that something well in excess of £1 a share 
should go into the company’s coffers in the 
form of British Iron and Steel stock. 


Repayment Problem 


As in the case of Vickers and Cammell 
Laird it is no easy problem to decide what 
the company is likely to do with this com- 
pensation money. Part of it will undoub- 
tedly be retained to help finance expansion 
programmes, but that should not preclude 
the possibility of a substantial repayment 
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of capital to the stockholders, R 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds £1 Ordinary 


units have moved up and are now quoted 
around 53s. On the basis of the 1} per 
cent. dividend paid for 1949 the yield jig 
only 4 per cent. but the interim on account 
of 1950 has beer increased from 4 Per cent 
to 5 per cent. A total of at least 124 per 
cent. and possibly 15 per cent., which would 
be well within available earnings, may there. 
fore be expected when the annual accounts 
are issued. Meantime, on assets and on the 
likely dividend, the £1 units cannot be said 
to be over-valued. 


Cable and Wireless Surprise 


In its first year as an investment trust 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) has done well 
for its Ordinary stockholders. In the light 
of Sir Edward Wilshaw’s estimates made at 
the time of the capital reorganisation the 
market had thought it safe to budget. oa 
an Ordinary dividend of not more than 5 
per cent. for 1950. The 6 per cent. now 
announced has therefore come as a pleasant 
surprise. On the Stock Exchange the effect 
has been seen in a jump in the price from 
just under £100 to £111. Profit is shown 
at £477,000 after allowing £405,000 for 
taxation, but it is not easy to work out the 
true earnings, in that profits have yet to 
bear the full burden of interest on the loan 
stock. Again, revenue will be affected as 
the portfolio is diminished when the 3}- 
year Unsecured loan stock is repaid. Even 
allowing for this special factor one is entitled 
to draw the inference that this trust com- 
pany, which has alert management, has got 
off to a satisfactory start. The £100 
Ordinary stock now quoted to yield about 
5} per cent. is very reasonably valued. 


A Cheap Rubber Share 


With the commodity still fetching record 
prices and the Far Eastern situation at least 
no worse than three months ago—I should 
say that it is rather better—it is not surpris- 
ing that rubber shares are attracting more 
buying. From recent dividend announce- 
ments it is clear (1) that in spite of higher 
costs the plantation companies are making 
handsome profits ; and (2) that the directors 
are adopting a generous distribution policy. 
Yet in many instances shares in good 
Malayan companies can be bought to offer 
yields of anything from 15 to 25 per cent. 
At these levels I regard these shares as good 
speculative purchases after making full 
allowance for the Malayan risk and for the 
probability of a lower average selling price 
than that now ruling. Harpenden (Selangor) 
£1 shares quoted around 18s. 9d. look good 
value following the 10 per cent. interim 
recently declared on account of the year 
ending on March 31. This points clcarly 
to a total for the year of at least 20 per 
cent., on which basis the yield is over 21 
per cent. The company has sound manage- 
ment, has been making satisfactory forward 
sales and good progress with its replanting 
programme. 
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SISAL ESTATES, LIMITED 





HIGHER NET PROFIT 





BURDEN OF INCREASING STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS 





CUSHION AGAINST PRICE FALL—MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE 





CONFIDENCE IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 





TRANSFER OF CONTROL AND TAXATION 





MR. E..F. HITCHCOCK’S REVIEW 





Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of Sisal Estates, Limited, will 
be held on March 7th in Tanga, Tanganyika, East Africa. 

The following is the statement by Mr. E. F. Hitchcock, C.B.E., which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30th, 1950: — 

This is the fourteenth annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of this company, and the first to be held in Tanga, Tanganyika, East 
Africa, following the resolutions for transfer of the control of the°com- 
pany passed at the extraordinary general meeting held in London on 
January 31st, 1951. This is also the first time on which I have exercised 
the office of chairman following my appointment by the reconstituted 
board of directors in East Africa. I would refer to the distinguished and 
able services as chairman: of this company over the last 14 years of 
Colonel C. E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L. His experience, you will be glad 
to know, will not be lost to the company, of which he remains a director. 


ACCOUNTS 

The audited consolidated accounts for the year ended June 30th, 1950, 
have been circulated, and show in some detail the accounting particulars 
concerning your company and its wholly owned subsidiary, Bird and 
Company (Africa), Limited. The final net profit for the year was 
£301,318, compared with £232,095 for the year to June, 1949, after 
providing for all replanting and maintenance of immature areas, depre- 
ciation, directors’ and auditors’ fees, administrative expenses, and taxation, 
including the sisal export tax. 

Apart from the depreciation. &c., allowed for the purpose of arriving 
at assessable profits on which taxation is based, the plantation industry 
in East Africa is under an increasing statutory obligation to provide on 
a considerable scale facilities for the housing, health and welfare of its 
staff and labour which, certainly in the United Kingdom, is no part of the 
financial responsibility of the employer, especially in respect of the 
capital expenditure involved. In principle we support this extension of 
the functions of the employer under African conditions, but contend 
that adequate means to do so should be recognised on a more realistic 
basis under the taxation provisions, East African taxation is largely 
based on the United Kingdom model, and in my view inadequately takes 
East African conditions into account. Out of our so-called profits this 
abnormal provision has to be met, while from the taxation which we 
pay we derive few services or benefits. Instead, we ourselves carry out 
many of the functions which it is usual in more settled communities for 
Government to finance or undertake. 

A good deal has been said about the risks and costs which the British 
Government discovered to be inherent in large-scale tropical agriculture 
under the ground-nut scheme. The sisal industry has had to meet 
precisely similar conditions, the only difference being that they have 
built up gradually but surely over a period relying mainly on local 
personnel of all races, and have thus successfully surmounted these 
difficulties and achieved a sound and prosperous industry. 


PoLicy OF PRUDENCE 


We have to recognise that costs of replacement of our assets today 
greatly exceed the past provision which we have been able to make by 
way of depreciation based on original capital values, and, moreover, 
that these costs continue to rise. It is true that under the Tanganyika 
Taxation Ordinance we have the option of setting off against current 
revenue the full expenditure incurred in the year in replacing and main- 
laining our planted areas, and of this we have taken full advantage, 
instead, as was the practice in the past, of placing such expenditure 
to a capital account to be written off at an agreed figure per ton against 
Production costs in the future as the areas come into production. That, 
of course, will reflect advantageously on our future costs, although I am 
increasingly dubious of the advantages of large-scale heavy mechanisation 
in tropical agriculture in Africa. It is necessary, however, in respect of 





buildings, plant and equipment, fo make a replacement provision in 
excess of that allowed under taxation, and this is an increasing burden 
on what is, I think fallaciously, termed the profit. In other words, the 
profit which we make is not all available for purposes of dividend but 
a part has to be retained in the business and applied in the manner 
which I have described. We also have to make some reserve against 
the future. Such expenditure goes to build up the strength of our 
position and our assets, but is a present burden and to that extent affects 
the return to shareholders. I have been an Ordinary shareholder in this 
undertaking since it first started in 1920, and have experienced more 
than most of the present shareholders the long bleak dividendless years. 
I hope that the prudent provision that we are now making will assist 
in our establishing a more reasonable and consistent dividend policy 
than was possible in the past, and I also consider that, as far as we can, 
we should make as adequate a return to shareholders as possible to 
bring up the average return on their past investment and to sustain and 
augment the capital value of their holdings. Only by this means can 
financial confidence be created in sisal enterprise, and more reasonable 
access be obtained to the capital market. As the leading sisal group 
we have a responsibility in this matter. 

You will see from the accounts that out of the profits for the year 
of £30:,318, after taxation, £232,908 is retained in the accounts of Bird 
and Company (Africa), Limited; £68,410 is shown as profits of Sisal 
Estates, Limited, and, after adding the amount brought forward from 
the previous year and deducting dividends paid amounting, less tax, to 
£68,475, a sum of £897 is carried forward in their accounts. Of the 
amount retained by Bird and Company (Africa), Limited, £156,895 has 
been appropriated to reserves, leaving £76,013, to which is added the 
amount brought forward from the previous year of £293,144 and £9,761 
for adjustment of taxation in respect of previous years, thus increasing the 
carry-forward to £378,918. The general reserve is increased by £75,000, 
and the special development and cultivation reserve by £71,895, bringing 
the respective totals to £125,000 and £150,000 ; £10,000 has also been 
added to the staff fund. 


PRODUCTION 


The year 1949-50 coincided with one of the worst droughts experienced 
for the last 20 years, and this retarded sisal leaf growth, resulting in a 
12 per cent. reduction on the estimated line fibre yield for the year, the 
production being 9,611 tons. The recent development of our flume tow 
fibre, however, added during the yee a further 1,109 tons, making a 
total fibre output for the year, including line fibre and tows, of 10,720 
tons, compared with the previous year’s total of 10,350 tons. 

The production estimate for 1950-51 is 12,000 tons, and the propor- 
tionate output to date has somewhat exceeded this rate, production for 
the seven months to the end of January, 1951, being 7,697 tons. Compara- 
tive monthly outputs will in future be published in the Press. 


PRICE 


As mentioned in last year’s statement, Bird and Co. (Africa), Limited, 
had sold the greater part of the year’s production forward and did not 
derive any immediate full benefit from the rise in fibre prices resulting 
from devaluation of sterling. The average price received by us for line 
fibre in the year under review was £91 Ss. per ton, f.0.b., after deducting 
freight, insurance, selling charges, overheads, and sisal export tax. Since 
then prices have advanced considerably—from £117 per ton for No. 1 
grade, f.o.b., in March, 1950, to over £200 per ton at the end of 
January, 1951. : 

It is impossible to forecast the future of prices. I can only say that 
the Tanganyika Sisal Marketing Association, Limited—Tasma—of which 
I am chairman, has sold our sisal well ahead of our next financial year 
ending June 30th, 1951, at a very substantially higher level of price than 
in the year under review. Prices on the present level are apt not only 
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to have some effect on consumption, but to increase world production 
of hard fibres, although the setting up of new long-term agricultural 
enterprise on the high capitalisation required for sisal production at 
present capital costs is an extremely hazardous undertaking, -especially 
as the period of immaturity of areas is anything from two to seven 
years. Moreover, the rise in the world price of all primary commodities 
still leaves the hard fibre group in the more moderate priced group of 
textiles. East Africa is the only hard fibres producing area of any 
appreciable importance within the Commonwealth, or, indeed, within the 
sterling area. I know of no adequate substitute for sisal procurable at 
the required price and in the required quantities. For many years before 
the war two tons of sisal were consumed for one ton of manila. Manila 
production is unlikely to reach its pre-war production for some years. 
The attempt of the Colonial Development Corporation to develop the 
manila plantations in North Borneo, where it was given the monopoly 
of the ex-Japanese plantations on specially favourable terms, appears to 
have met with little success. Obviously, the tapid rise in the price since 
1949 has had little direct relation to the intrinsic position of supply and 
demand of the commodity, but has been influenced partly by bareness 
of stocks, but still more by general world conditions of credit expansion. 
In due course it will also be influenced by world credit contraction. 
There is, in my estimation, more hard fibre in the ground than will be 
needed to meet effective demand in a few years’ time, although rearma- 
ment and the need for building up stocks normally required for the 
proper functioning of industry will partly cushion that effect. Sisal 
supplies are, however, still tight, and world stocks have still to be 
replenished, apart from the moderate amount of stockpiling of the United 
States Government. It appears to me, therefore, that the gap between 
supply and demand, though not as serious as that of a variety of other 
strategic commodities in short supply, is unlikely to be closed at the 
earliest till some time in 1952, and rearmament may postpone that 
date. After that, world production is likely gradually to increase at a 
greater rate than consumption. World inflationary influences may still 
sustain the abnormal price level, but the finance required will become 
an increasing burden on all parties to transactions. The ability of both 
sellers and buyers to devise arrangements to cushion the price fall is 
probably the most important issue before the future of the industry. 
Meanwhile, we can regard with some confidence our more immediate 
future. 


ASSETS 


The properties of Bird and Co. (Africa), Limited, at June 30th, 1950, 
excluding the leased estate of Hale (referred to below) comprised 21,629 
hectares (54,072 acres). This was made up as follows: — 

Hectares’ 


Mature areas being cut 7,294 





8” ee ae grscesccocecees 4,539 
Cleared or in preparation for planting ......... 2,616 
Balance, forest or villages, buildings, &c. ...... 7,180 

21,629 


In 1948-49 the mature areas were just over 5,000 hectares and the 
immature just over 4,000 hectares. 

The estate of Hale leased from the Custodian of Enemy Property 
throughout the war totals about 3,650 hectares (9,124 acres), of which 
about 1,176 hectares are planted and mature. 

As announced in January, Bird and Co, had the opportunity of taking 
a 99 years’ lease of this property from the Tanganyika Government. As 
it is adjacent to the other properties and has been operated by the 
company throughout the war, and fits conveniently into the picture from 
the point of view of labour and control, it was considered advisable to 
take the lease. 

With this acreaage, the total area owned by the company will be 
25,279 hectares (or 63,196 acres), or nearly 100 square miles. On our 
estates we operate 10 factories and 150 miles of railroad, besides stores, 
villages, hospitals, shops, &c. 

With the object of reducing future costs by increasing production, 
which should now rise progressively, Bird and Co. have increased their 
assets (1) by the purchase of the Kerenge-Mulemua Estate at a total 
cost of £315,000. This has been financed by a bank loan repayable out 
of the net proceeds of the sale of sisal produced on the estate. This 
loan stood at the end of December, 1950, at £170,000; (2) by sub- 
stantially completing the development of the Lwengera Estate, which 
includes a modern factory, estate buildings, staff and labour housing, 
water supplies, roads and 12 miles of graded railway; (3) by opening 
up an extension of the Geiglitz Estate, which will be called the Furaha 
Estate ; (4) by the purchase from Government on a 99 years’ lease for 
£218,000, of which £67,000 is payable in royalty on the assessed pro- 
duction, of Hale Estate. This is being financed on the same basis as 
for the Kerenge-Mulemua Estate ; (5) by the completion of the carding 
factory referred to below. It is estimated that these extensions will 
ultimately yield 7,000 tons. 

During the year the value of our assets according to book values 
increased by £530,000, and at June 30th, 1950, stood in the books at 
£1,390,000. Present replacement costs would probably be double this 
figure if it were indeed possible to replace them. But I would venture 
to point out that the true test of value in such a case is net earning 
capacity, and that depends on future production, which in our case is 
certainly rising, and on the level of future prices and costs. The bulk 
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of our capital extension programme has now been achieved, and we 
can look with some confidence to a gradual increase in our output, and 
with it a lowering of our costs. “ 


CARDING Factory 


During 1948-49 Bird and Co. (Africa), Limited, bought this small 
factory for £15,000. About £6,000 was spent in new machinery ang 
the capacity is being doubled. The profits for 1949-50 were £23,709 
This in itself is satisfactory, but it is equally satisfactory to be able to 
convert into a graded carded production of guaranteed cleanliness and 
quality the sisal waste (short, dirty and tangled fibre) which in Previous 
years had gone down the flume and been left to decompose. The tow 
produced has a good market for padding for motor-cars and Other 
upholstery, especially in America. The factory is the only one of its 
kind in Tanganyika. 


CONTROL TRANSFER AND TAXATION 


In accordance with the special resolution passed at the extraordinary 
general meeting of the company held on January 31st, 1951, the control 
of the company, as I have stated, was transferred to Tanga, 1 anganyika, 
as from that date. 

Prior to the transfer the company was liable to United Kingdom 
income tax and profits tax in respect of the dividends which it received 
from its wholly owned subsidiary company, Bird and Co. (Africa), 
Limited. 

Since January 3lst, 1951, it is no longer liable to United Kingdom 
taxation, except on income arising in the United Kingdom, which ig 
negligible. Dividends payable by the company to shareholders resident 
in the United Kingdom are, however, subject to deduction of United 
Kingdom income tax, as mentioned later. 

On the basis of existing rates of tax in Tanganyika and in the United 
Kingdom the transfer of control will result in an annual saving of tax, 
Assuming that the company were to pay gross dividends of £100,000, 
which is somewhat less than the dividends payable in respect of the year 
ended June 30th, 1950, the net saving would amount to about £26,000, 
and such saving will vary in direct proportion to the actual dividends 
paid by the company. It is intended that dividends should in future 
be paid through a paying agent in London, who would deduct United 
Kingdom income tax at the appropriate rate. 

So far as those Preference and Ordinary shareholders are concerned 
who are liable to profits tax, the dividends received from the company 
have hitherto been treated as having already borne profits tax. In the 
future, however, such shareholders will be liable to bring such dividends 
into account for profits tax purposes. 

Taxation is an extremely technical and too complicated subject. What 
is important is not only the rate of tax, but the basis on which it is 
assessed, and in this connection | have already referred to the inadequate 
Tanganyika rates of allowance in respect of welfare expenditure and to 
meet the rising costs of replacements. Further, those private companies 
or partnerships or individuals who come under section 21 of the Tanga- 
nyika taxation ordinance pay taxation in Tanganyika up to 14s. in the £, 
or 70 per cent., a rate of tax devised to restrict consumer income and, 
in my view, not appropriate in respect of producer income, especially 
in a pioneering country with the hazards of tropical agriculture. How 
ever, public companies in Tanganyika such as you own pay instead a 
company rate of 4s. in the £. Both of the above rates are more favourable 
than they are in Kenya, where the company rate is 5s. and the personal 
taxation maximum 16s. in the £, or 80 per cent. 

1 am afraid that, owing to the operations of the fated ground-nut 
scheme, Tanganyika has a bad Press among investors. In my view, 
it is the coming country in East Africa, so long as productive enterprise 
is not only weil managed but is gradually built up, and no attempt is 
made to accelerate development beyond the scale and tempo of con- 
ditions of sun, water, and soil of “tropical Africa.” There are few 
more promising countries today than Tanganyika for the prudent invest- 
ment of long-term capital, so long as good management and knowledge 
of local conditions are secured. 

At present there is no Dominion share register in Tanganyika, but I 
understand ‘than an application has been made for an Order-in-Council 
that one shall be established. 


Export Tax 


In March, 1950, a sisal export tax was imposed of 5 per cent. on the 
f.o.b. price of sisal, and this has been continued during 1951. While 
the amount paid by us on shipment for the last few months of 1949-50 
was just over £12,000, during the full year 1950-51 it is likely to exceed 
£100,000. This tax is strongly objected to in principle by the industry, 
and the grounds of our objection have been clearly stated to Government, 
including the discrimination between Tanganyika and Kenya exercised 
by the Colonial Office in this matter. We must, however, | think, 
recognise that the extra revenue obtained by Government, having regard 
to the present level of prices, is aot unreasonable to the industry, 
especially as I understand some proportion may benefit economic 
development in the industry itself. The Tanganyika Government has 
in this matter adopted a more reasonable attitude than has the Malayan 
Government in the case of rubber, and, although basically and in 
principle the two taxes are the same, the incidence of their application 





is entirely different. 
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Di RECTORS 


From February Ist, 1951, this company has been located in Tanganyika, 
| should like to take the opportunity of saying goodbye to those directors, 
Major R. D. K. Curling, M.C., Mr. H. G. Judd, C.B.E., and Mr. S. L. E. 
Crouch, who retire from the board, and to thank them most heartily for 
their past services. May I at the same time welcome our new East African 
directors, Major F. H. de V. Joyce, M.C., and Mr. Humphrey Slade. 
J have already referred to our former chairman, Colonel C. E. Ponsonby, 
T.D., D.L., and I would like to make particular reference to the specialist 
knowledge on finance and accountancy of Mr. A. A. Lough, F.C.A., 
which will be a source of strength in the future, 


AUDITORS 


Bird and Co. (Africa), Limited, have been fortunate in the help and 
guidance they have consistently received from their auditors, W. Bain 
and Co., of Tanga, recognised as the foremost accountants in the East 
African sisal industry. 1 wish particularly to thank Mr. Wm. Bain and 
his staff for the indefatigable manner in which they have watched and 
checked the accounting of Bird and Co. (Africa), Limited, not only at 
the end of the financial year, but every month on the estates as well as 
at central office. Binder Hamlyn and Co. have similarly watched over 
the Sisal Estates, Limited, accounts, and although they have now resigned 
as auditors owing to the transfer, and are succeeded in East. Africa by 
Deloitte Plender Gill and Johnson, they will in future act in London 
jn connection with share transfers. 


SECRETARIES 


For 14 years John K. Gilliat and Co., Limited, have most efficiently 
carried out their duties as secretaries to Sisal Estates, Limited. Although 
they now relinquish their function in thigggapacity, I am glad that Bird 
and Co. (Africa), Limited, will still have the benefit of their experience 
and organisation on the buying side. I would like specially to thank 
Mr. John Prideaux, O.B.E., for his unfailing help on any matter referred 
for his advice. 

STAFF 

I should like to put on record my sincere thanks to my colleague, 
Mr. C. A. Bartlett, C.B.E.. deputy managing director of Bird and Co., 
the estate managers and office staff in Africa, and also pay a tribute to 
the lovalty of over 10,000 African employees who, under able managers, 
have materially assisted the satisfactory results. Many of the latter have 
been with Bird and Co. (Africa), Limited, for many years, and in our 
staff bonus payments we have been able to include some hundreds of 
our African workers, many of whom were born on our estates. 
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500,000 NEEDED 


YOUR DISCARDED GARMENTS AND 
FOOTWEAR URGENTLY REQUIRED 


As a result of the generous response to the recent B.B.C. Appeal 
by Dr. Gilbert Murray, we can still accept 500,000 garments. 
Funds are available with which to pack and dispatch these to 
destitute refugees in Europe and the Near East. 


YOUR GIFT would show the 
cold, the hungry, and the sick 
that someone is conscious of 
their need. In order to ensure 
acknowledgment of safe receipt 
by Chairman, please enclose 
your name and address inside 
the parcel. Maximum 15 Ib. 
each parcel to comply with 
British Postal Regulations. 
Sacks for dispatching large 
quantities (by carrier or rail) 
sent on request. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE 
FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 
Supporters include Lord Halifax, Lord 
Beveridge, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Enid Blyton, 
Terrence Rattigan. 





BRITISH OFFICIALS, Mis- 
sionaries and their wives con- 
tinue to ask for clothing and 
footwear for men, women, 
children and babies. Please 
post NOW, without waiting to 
repair (clean and moth-free, 
please), to :— 
OXFORD/SPECTATOR, 
c/o DAVIES, TURNER & CO., 
BOURNE STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1L 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 








HIGH REPUTATION OF PRODUCTS 





Tue forty-seventh Annual General Meeting of Carreras, Limited, was 
held on February 12th in London, Sir Edward Baron, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

In oy oman of his speech, the chairman said: When I addressed 
you at the last meeting I referred to the careful control, improved 
manufacturing methods and our good relations with labour by which, 
together with the strictest economy, we had offset rising costs to a 
considerable degree. During the twelve months under review these have 
had their maximum effect and our net earnings have been expanded in 
consequence. Here, however, I am bound to express my view that we 
have almost reached the limit of any major economies we can effect. 

We have had an extremely difficult year. Costs have risen consistently 
and once again shortages are being experienced in many essential 
materials. The allocation of dollars for the purchase of leaf tobacco 
during 1950, while less than that of 1949, was based on the assumption 
that manufacturers would be able to purchase at a certain average 
price level and so secure a definite, though reduced, quantity. 

As it turned out, the supplies available were bid for so strongly that 
prices rose beyond all expectations and representations had to be made 
to the authorities concerned for further allocations of dollars to enable 
the anticipated purchases to be made. Fortunately these representations 
were successful. ae ; 

Our export trade was again restricted by the limitations imposed on 
the allocation of dollars for purchases of leaf for that purpose, never- 
theless our profits increased for the reasons I have already mentioned. — 

Taxation has again taken a severe toll, the amounts provided this 
year being some 55 per cent. of the parent company’s earnings and some 
53 per cent. of the consolidated earnings. If this state of affairs is 
allowed to continue, still more if its exactions are increased, industry 
is bound to suffer from the lack of funds so badly needed to maintain 
it in a state of competitive efficiency. . ’ : 

We lay great stress on the maintenance of the high quality of our 
products for which our reputation is second to none, and which has 
Played a large part in the growth of our business to its present size. 

The report was‘adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 


RATANUI RUBBER 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 











THE sixteenth annual general meeting of Ratanui Rubber, Limited, was 
held in London on February 13th. The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Mr. Jack Addinsell:— 

For the third successive year I must place on record our sincere 
admiration for the way the members of our estate organisation have 
continued their arduous and dangerous duties, with the improved results 
shown by the accounts. In some ways we are fortunate in the situation 
of our estate, the main division of which is only some two miles from the 
port of Telok Anson, but there is one outlying division, close to a 
village which has always been a hotbed of discontent, where our manager 
has had difficulty in keeping his labour force in residence in face of 
frequent incidents and clashes between terrorists and the Police 
Authorities. 

You may have noticed that the crop for the year under review fell 
short of the quantity harvested for the previous year by some 109,000 Ib, 
Nevertheless, the year’s working resulted in a rrofit of £17,928 as com- 
pared with £5,623 last year. The increase in the price of rubber was 
mainly responsible although the rise to the high values of the past two 
or three months did not really commence until towards the close of our 
last financial year. 

Expenditure on rehabilitation required £434 only, making a total of 
£13,664 since the reoccupation. It is gratifying to note that the War 
Damage @ommission is at last showing signs of getting to grips with the 
situation and there are prospects that by the date of our next meeting I 
may be able to report the receipt of at least part settlement of our 
claim, but how this will compare with the total we have spent is quite 
impossible to forecast at this stage. 

In my statement to you last year I mentioned that on the recommenda- 
tion of the visiting agent no further replanting was to be undertaken 
during the then current year. Unfortunately, a long spell of heavy rain, 
in some months easily exceeding anything previously recorded, has not 
only affected the older areas but has seriously interfered with the progress 
of the post-war replanted areas. 

Your directors are pleased to recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DDRESSED notepaper, 5 
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extra) ampies on requ { 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland ™ Tea 
ON’T STARVE YET ~ 
Oa* Flakes for deli: acrory's fresh 
nutty scones and biscuits. Recipes 4 
14-lb. bag for only 10s., post paid.—s 
Macrory, Lrp., Limavady, N. Ireland bas 
ALSTEAD'S aOEVONSHIR 
H. 2 Ib.. 8s.; 4 Ib., 15s bib ee 
post free, c.w.o.—T.’R. Haisteap 94 
Alchey Down Apiaries, Wir 


N*st oan timen lang h —(a) Natural 








made, yd n., 
2° in — S ( or we 
H = J 24, in., each 6d.: 6 yds ¢ 


32° in., 28s . t) B 
Cream or “White. 3 yds. x 36 in eee a 
yds. x in., each 25s. 6d.; 3 yds 
52 in, each 28s. 6d Carr an. : 
pecan se money back.—H Nwar, Lz. 
ep 54) 43. 5 q 
Street, London, N 16 — Ke " ston me 
ARACHUTES.—1. Py ire White 
Heavy English Silk or Primrose Net 
each panel 36 in. x 132 in., 2 panels uA 
4 panels 32/6, 8 panels 60/- 
Peach or Pink: each pane] 36 in x 150. in. 
2 panels 20/- 4 panels 37/6, 8 panels 12/¢ 


a) 
7 


3. Cream qotmeric. 10 panels each 
40 in. x in Whole Par 1@/-, my 
free. Saticinction or money “ 


H. Conway Lrp. (Dept. 281). 139 143 "Shs 
Newingto.. High Street, London. N16. 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


aw ILLUSTRATORS OF 
Arts Council Exhibition by 
COUNC TL GALLERY, 4. St. James’s s Square, 
SW.1 30Ren , daily. “except Sundays, until 
are . 10-6; e “8. 
ey SY ues.-Thurs 10-8. Admis. 
rae, GALLERY. 3 Brut 
suecr ant + NTINGS HANS 9 
an MAURICE SERU LLA: 
10-5.30 Sats. 10-1, mts. 


EICESTER GALLERIES.— (1) Elliott Sea. 
4 trooke. Memoria! Dee i (2) William 
Scott—New Works 10-5.30 ast 5 days 


ONDON GROUP Sxauerrion at new 
4 Burlington Gallery. Daily until March 
qe. ” am to 6 *, (Tuesdays and 
hursdays, 10 a.m t Closed 
Sundays i$ stg 
PORTSMOUTH GROUP.—A collection of 
Paintings and Drawings.—Heat an 
Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
ROVIDENCE IN HISTORY is W. J 
Stein's subject in his weekly lecture 
at Kingsway Hall on Saturdays at 3 p.m 


CONCERTS 
kh, BC. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
orvan Atsert Hatt 
esday, February 21, at 8 
CORONATION ANTHEM HANDEL 
KING ARTHUR (Purcell) 
G N CATLEY 
MARJORIE AVIS NANCY THOMAS 
PARRY JONES OWEN BRANNIGAN 
B.B.C CHO SOCIETY 


RAL 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 

Tickets 10s.. 7s. 6d 6s.. 5s., 3s. 
2s.. at Hall (Ken. #212) and Agents, 

os AND VIOLIN + ll nace Ls, by Jasmin 

Kett and Tessa Rossins, ARCM., 

will be presented tor the St. Marylebone 
Public Libraries at Stern Hall, 33 Seymow 
Place, Marble Arch on Monday, Feb 19th, 
at 8 Dm Admission free 


LITERARY 
N AS WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
+ EAR Oo many mean to take 
writing -so few do. Yet today —_— are 
crying out for new writers 
School of Journalism. founded onan distin- 
guished patronage and stafled by experts, has 
helped many to start this profitable part- 
time career. Putting it off gets you nowhere. 
You can always make time if you ty 
Advice free Fees low Send for a free 
copy of Writing tor the Press.”"—Pro- 
Spectus Dept.. Ine Lonpon Scnoor oF 
Journatism, 57, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 4574. “ When- 
ie you think of writing, think of the 


LL typewriting and duplicating under- 
taken by expert freelance Quick 
service.—Bux 101C 
MERICAN MAGAZINES Nat. Geog 
Mag., Pop. Mechs. Fortune. &c., bY 
9stal subscription Send for details.— 
HOMAS AND Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street. 
Blackpool. 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing; 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31. Kensing- 
fen Church Street, London, W.8. WEStera 


h SS. TYPED.--From 2s. per 1,00 

words Carbons 3d.; also Plays. &. 

wan Haaren, 4, Taviton Street, Londoa, 
1. 


RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 
Editions.—-Please quote to J. CULAR 
Hatt, Ltp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4 
Weitz FOR_ PROFIT ne for free 
Booklet.—Tue REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London wes 


EDUCATIONAL 


A PINTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at ST. GODRIC’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 2. Arkwright 
London, N.W.3 (Ham 5986) Resident and 
day Students. Special ae | for 
Graduates Active appointments deper 
ment.—Apply to Tae Vice Principat, J. W- 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 

RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

Golden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk to the 

Governors.—Mon. 282 
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poyAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Saturday, 3rd March, at 2.30 


VERDIL’S 
REQUIEM 


VICTORIA SLADEN VALETTA IACOPt 
TANO FERENDINOS TOM WILLIAMS 
At che Organ—ARNOLD GREIR 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

siR MALCOLM SARGENT 

17s. 6d. Stalls 10/6 and 7/6 

tome © ces Balcony (reserved) a 
nrese allery Pro- 
ved at .. uy oo shedned’ from 


Prt BERT HALL. (KENsington 8212) 
and 


nd all Ticket Agencies, 


POSTAL TUITION 
for a UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 


@ Degrees of the University of 
London are open to all without 
residence or attendance at lectures. 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE 
Coitece, founded in 1887, with 
its staff of highly qualified 
Tutors, prepares students for 
the required examinations, i.e. 

and 





Entrance (Matriculation), 
the Intermediate and _ Final 
in Arts, Science, Economics, 


Commerce, Laws, Divinity, etc. 


@ The College is an Educational Trust, 
not conducted primarily as a profit. 
making concern, 


Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSED 


London University exams., 1930-1950. 





%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


Univ. Corr. COLL. 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 








The Lady of the Lamp 


This Hospital, which is neither 
Controlled nor supported by 
the State, provides beds for 


educated women of limited 
means at low cost. 
An additional £10,000 is 


needed annually to offset the 
rising cost of services. 


LEGACIES. The kindly consid- 
eration of friends when making 
their Wills and of the Legal 
and Banking Professions when 
advising their Clients as to 
BEQUESTS is especially urged. 


Please write or ‘phone the 
Appeal Secretary, 
The Florence Hightingale 
Hospita 
19, Lisson —- N.W.! 
PADdington 6412 
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LIND WELFPARE.—A worthwhile career 


in town or +~% offers itself 
qualified Home Teachers of aoe Blind. 
Approved salary scale. jut 


ern 
Regional Association for the Blind Training 
Course begins September next. One-year 
non-residential ; Braille, Handicrafts, Pro- 
fessional Knowledge, Social Welfare, 
Work. Fees 60 guineas. ‘ou 
nieed for grants. or to SECRETARY, 
A.B., 14, Howick Place, 5.W.1. 
SAVIES. LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual ‘tuition for 
manners. Navy and Army Entrance. 
.B., General Certificate at all levels. 
Tet. PARK 7437 
IES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
UITION for Civil Service degree, 
professional and school examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
raduates and older students at 2 
oad, W.14 (Park 4465). Special junior 
departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) 
nder 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 
(Hampstead 4936), and 68, Cadogan 
oo Kuightabridge 1741). 
ENGLISH COURSES for foreign 
Students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
(Western 6564). 
THS.—Personal tuition by post.- 
yo B.Sc., 136, Coombe Road, 
Salisbury, 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
57, Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane, 
W.1, provides training fer High Grade 
TORTSM TH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
TSMOUTH 
An examination will be held in April, 
on the results of which two Scholatships 
of £40 os —— will be awarded to boys 
wine become boarders.—For further 
particulars apply HEADMASTER. 
STAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Set. Camb., Northn.), 
Lengos University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
A B.D. Degrees, Diplomas; Law 
Exa &c Low. fees. Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept . Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est, 1894.) 
SPANISH —An intensive Vacation Course 
for students at all stages. March 27th- 


March 3lst.—Details from EDUCATIONAL 
Director, Hispanic Council, 4, Upper 
Berkeley Street. W.1. 

TAFFORDSHIRE: Dovettrs ScHooL.— 


3 Two Scholarships of the value of ad 4 

per annum will be offe for entry 
Septemoer, 1951. Candidates must be under 
12 on September Ist. Tests at the School in 
. Applications by March 3rd.—Full 
particulars fro on “a Doveleys, 

Rocester, Uttoxeter, 
E TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL Ss 

LEGE, _— Molton Street, W.1 

May. 5306 ( ines). 

ayyenass COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
loma in Social Science. The College 
pm n October, 1951, a full-time course 
extending over two Sessions leading to the 
Tiotqme se Social Science. For graduates 
oy len of the course may be reduced 
, a4 —Full details and forms of 


one 
sopllention may be obtained from the 
3 — userey College, Singleton 
Park, 


Sw 
NIVERSITY ENTRANCE and GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE at all levels. Resident 
students coached in all subjects by expert 
tutors. Bursaries available Sor English 
students over 16 years of e, Bel, 
Secretary, St. Christopher's cot eee, 
Gloucester Avenue, Regents R ee N.W 
NIVERSITY OF LO IN.—School ot 
Slavonic and East European Studies. 
Summer School of Slavonic and East ss 
an Languages will be held at Crossmead 
all, Exeter, from July 28th to August 
25th. 1951. Charge, including tuition: 
ns. per week.—Fp' full en 
y to SECRETARY, Gniversity of mdon, 
School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, w.c.l (Mus. 9782.) 


APPOINTMENTS V ACANT 


B.C. invites applications for the post of 
ePRESENTATION EpiTor in the Television 
Service at Alexandra Palace. The duties 
of the post include supervision of the work 
of the Television Announcers (includin 
their visual presentation), devising an 
writing of announcements and_ continuity 
material, and the supervision of the work 
of the Presentation Assistants. Starting 
salary £925 (may be higher if qualifica- 
tions and experience are exceptional) rising 
by annua] increments on a five years’ pro- 
gression to a maximum of £1,195 per 
annum.—Detailed application to APpporNnt- 
MENTS Orricer B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
London, w.l, marked “ Presentation 
Editor, .Spt.,”” within seven days. For 
acknowledgment please enclose stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
URY_ GRAMMAR CHOOL _ (BOYS). 
BURY, NCASHIRE, (A.D. 1615.) 
The Governor; invite ceppentins for the 
st of HeaD MASTER. intended that 
fh intment ~ effect as from 
The Sch is 





(age 8} years plus) Schoo 
salary wil] be commensurate with the oul 
fications and experience of @ person 

pointed and will commence at a minimum 
of £ per annum. A house will be 
prov fied. 0 pelications 
scribed form) together with one copy of 
three recent testimonials, should be lodged 
not later than the 28th February, o, 1881. with 
Lestiz H. Stewart, A.C.A., A. . Clerk 
to the Governors, 8, Rinachester” Road, 
Bury, Lancaster. 

IOMPANION required in February for 

middle- aeed unmarried lady in Pad 

near London. dent domestic staff k 
comfortable sccommodation. Education = 
interests essential, some nursing experience 
an advantage. Responsibility with tact re- 


quired. . State salary and other relevant 
articulars.—Reply to . Af ° 
Hills Place, “Oxford Street, 


YIXONS, 1-9, 
London, W.1. 


FEBRUARY 











£6, 1931 


B.C. invites applications for of 

e Assistant peas Establ. | 
Officer. The work of Engineering Establish- 
ment Department embraces acministration 
and weliare of over 3,700 engineering 
operating, administrative clerical an 
manual staff at all B.B.C. Centres in 
United Kingdom ; recruitment and appoint- 
ment of technica] and man ; pre- 
Paration and issue of instructions on all 
aspects of staff administration, welfare, 
conditions of employment and rates of pay ; 
general administration, including control of 
Staff revenue expenditure. The duties of 
the post _include acting as deputy to Engi- 
neering Establishment Officer ani a 
bility for the day to day running of the 
Department. Candidates should preferably 
be qualified engineers under 45 years of age 
and have experience in charge of engineer- 
ing stafl, proved ability in staff manage- 
ment and general administration in a senior 
capacity, a flair work and an 
interest in broadcasting. Starting salary 
£1,155 per anaum, rising by annual incre- 
ments on a five years’ peogrension to a 
maximum of £1,485 per annum. Successful 
applicant will become eligible for considera- 


tion for apointment to ed staff 
(Contributory Pension Scheme) after two 
years’ qualifyin period.—Applications, 
Stating age, qualifications and experience, 
to reach APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, .C., 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
acknewledaenent a wr el a camped 
nD lease en 

ereaned envelope ' er 
UCTOR Orequired by School of 

ep eta A congenial opening for 


& Man or woman who combines practical 
experience of article and/or short 
writing with a flair for teaching Appi. 
cants are invited to write fully (in confi- 


dence), giving. details of experience pa 
stating age a salary’ regui —Box 
TI L MARITIME USEUM, 


.—The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite ee for a post of 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT in the scum. Candi- 
dates must ve a genera] “inowledge of 
and art, including the 


maritime Lee! | 
historical sid naval architecture. 
tical seafaring experience would 
advantage. Interest in or experience with 
ship models would also an advantage. 
Salary (for a man) £525, rising to £675. 
Salary for a woman would somewhat 
lower.—Further particulars and application 
form from Secretary, Civil Service = 


—_— - 


mission, pardngten Gardens, London. w.i, 
—~y Ee. oe a. Completed applica tion 
$ reac. him n 
March 2nd iaee ot later than 
: ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTH- 
WOLD.—Wanted in May or September 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS MisTREss, capable of 
organising subject throughout senior and 


junior schools and of teaching up to Uni- 
versity Scholarship standard. anted in 
HisTorY MISTRESS, able to teach 


September, 
up to University Scholarship standard, 
ew Burnham Scale. Goverment super- 
annuation. i eee THe Heap 
JUFFPOLK: ST. F. 
J WOLD.--Wanted in — MISTRESS, to 
act in some combination of the following 
capacities:—(1) Asistant Matron or House 
Tutor of a senior house of 65 girls. re} 
Teacher of middie or junior school arith- 
metic or . mathematics, (3) xpre: -time 
administrative work, on public examinations, 
University exemptions and careers.—Apply 
THE HEADMISTRESS. 
r EDINBURGH ACADEMY.—Mr. 
Seaman, having intimated his resig- 
nation of the Rectorship as from the end 
of the present Session in Jul 
seguent on 


prepared to receive applications 
office. The’ salary is per. annum, 
with expenses allowance and free house.— 
Intending candidates are requested to lodge 
applications with the Secretary, 64, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, 2, from whom ‘further 
particulars may be tained if - desired. 
ions mus on or before 

March 15th, 1951, and "> 
the aiualifcations and experience of the 
candidate, and should be accompanied by 
Six copies of testimonials and give the 
names of two referees. 

TNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY.—KA 

/) JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 
Applications are invited for a full] 4 
KAHN JUNIOR RESEARH FELLOWSHIP in an 
one of the subjects of the dical currie 
culum. The successful can te will 
expected to conduct Fevectantion under the 
direction of the appropriate head of the 
department. Salary will be within the 
range of £800 to £1,000 (Australian) per 
annum, according to qualifications and ex- 
ce. por cations, 

ualifications, 
publicat = and genet ‘of S oice. WwW 


e 
should reach ‘the undersigned Trom whom 
further information ma ibe obtained, 
pes b, A] ¥ A 3 f 

egistrar, University of & ‘dne | New 
South Wales. Australia. 7 “ree 
NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY.—McILRATH 
SENIOR RESEARCH PE WSHIP. 
Applications are invited for a. full time 
MCILRATH SENIOR RESEARCH Frito WsHir in 
any one of the - mies f 6 aafecicat 
curriculum, The 6 ul candida will 

ted to conduct “Inve fon under 





w 





first Insi 
penses wW 
candidate comes from abroa Applications, 
stating date of birth, qualifications, train- 
ing, experience, 1 
of choice, Ss 
three referees, should reach the under- 
signed, from whom further information 
may be obtained. not later than May 3ist, 
1951.—W. H. Mazg, Registrar, University 
of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


E * FOR BOOCKSEs 


Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 





New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


AR A 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Ln ed TT 


= 


SUT HLL 





! BELIEVE YOU 
LOVE YOUR 
MURRAYS 

MORE 





EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 
M~aixtur e just wouldn’t give it up, 
A grand tobacco of medium strength 
—the strength most men prefer. Cool 
and fragrant, with a flavour all its 
own, slow burning, Jong-lasting— 
—that’s important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4/ I $a. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAS®, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobacco’ 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 
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[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, Leicester. * [YDINBURGH.—Comf. board resid. (Pri- | 
J Applications are invited for the fol- 4 vate villa). Superior loc 12s. 6d.. bed 






Lecivaer IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Y | Box 10008 
Grade 1. £800-£1,100: Grade 11. HOTOGRAPHERS who don't mind using 





| a 
lowing posts; (1) Lecturer in Geo.oc zm a | and break. Other meals as arranged.—> | ri C)~ a Recommended 
a Lg L ») Ashley Courtenay 




































Swiss Heights 2 Mountain Hotels ar nd 
Alpine Flowers 3 Dotemives and Venic 
aly, the Little 


and wil] be not than that of an 


Assistant Lecturer 





\ £450 x £25— 
e furnished quarters 4. Lovely Austri: 





s'§ Street, London, S.W.A. MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANG 
stamped addressed envei = HOTEL 31 miles from Lor —~ overtasiin 


£ 900 Initial salary according to | r. 
Qualineations and experience.—Further "par- | leg gs ill be interested mn oo 
ticular may be ‘obtained from the | ‘Pe al” ph otog raph c four-centre tour of 
Rec sstaas to whom applications should + Welle ahs pene is to nny oes “A JOLLY PLACE SAID HE, "IN land Superlative food. good wines and 
re bs Sat 4 jay, March ard uoars pen-air “holidays Rani ens’ ASSOCIATION TIMES OF O1D BUT SOMETHING # dtle French — vere Golf course 
perc RE APPOINT MENT 8 (B.1 Park Road N.W.1 AILS IT NOW ; THE SPOT IS CURSED.” Gorey 10 _ — Tel.: 
ov A WARDEN. Applications are invited ge te "HOLIDAYS Easter, Spring (Winter The trouble beis | course that be had MARLBOROUGH, wilt A 
for the pos: ot Waruen or Assistant Warden ) Summer Private parties mot taken the prec aution of checking up ARMS HOTEL. Mot - . _  LILESBURY 
of a Men's Hall of Residence. The candi- First-class mountain Hotel Moderate with Ashi Coartiin see if the to west orth to cae, TANetnna Goat 
date appointed will be required to under- |; prices References. —C Rackett South ,, WP te a - Tee” on moderni a — . tl find this 
take lecture or tutorial work in one of the | Drive, Middleton-on-Sea, Sx. ‘Phone 2812 place had changed hands } My Shop Retin aac eins House a delighttsl 
tubjects taught in the College The initial | HE LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS! Wind u below can be relied on. and historie and pe. pe. ood Tich ip 
Salucy will be @ to qualincations | 1951 Programme now ready l P j please write to me re borough 1. int Tel.: Marl. 


the River Th — S most 






















































































































































£500) together with fre 
and other allowances The salary for an Places 6 Italy the Mtigh Spots Centre thes Windsor autiful Weir 
n J » 2 “CC ne . Mat Souther SC 5 
Assistant Warden will be in pcouscnnes — Blarc and Matterhorn 8 Southern BALLACHULISH HOTEL. Argyll. On the §tratford-on-Avon. Exceptior < _fenles 
with qualifications—Application forms a pain 9 Provence. Riviera. Cor shores of Loch Leven. where the mountains . . ine and 
further information can be obtained from 10. North Africa. 11. Grand Tour of meet the sea. Por these who sémire —-* Private bathrcoms available. 
the Reorsrexaas, The College, Keele, Stoke- Europe (32 days).—Full articulars from Highlar d sce Vv and a preciate the com- Tennis. Boating, Golf Apply G. Mermod, 
on-Trent . ‘ee must be received by LamMin Tours, Lro.. 67. Blenheim Terrace Sorta “a ie Ks. 4 ote: easily Manager Tel.: Marlow 915 
arch 3ist, 195 London, N.W8 (Tel: Maida Vale 4321) nenched a. * ape ' . F lel ‘eneed. MINEHEAD.  Someraet NORTHPIELD. 

NIVERSITY. COLLEXE OF NORTH or agents Service Garace Ballachulish 239...“ Situated in three acres of grounds, sims 

STAFFORDSHIRE. — TEACHING RAVEL with us vy Linjebuss Swedish ervice “arage a a . at high standards of catering and com- 
APPOINTMENTS. 1951-52.—1 Applications Trans-European Bus ines Services , BROMLEY. eer. SUNDRIDGE PARY. fort AT ANY TiME OF THE YEAR. 

’ are invited for the post of LECTURER iN throughout the Continent. Hostess service TEL. For the City man and all appre- Convalescence ? A Honeymoon? Or just 
MatHematics on the Scale £550 x £50— with fares inclusive of meals and hotel clat cae of a country tome Golf. Tennis. in holiday mood ? Exmoor, the sea. and 
£1,100. Initial pay will be in the region accommodation. See your Travel Agent Billiards. Bridge and a creative Chef. Northfield make a happy combination 
of £700, depending upon qualifications, or write A. Jounson and Co. (LONDON) Licensed Tel Ravensbourne 1172 Tel. 864 
children's ‘a lipwan 5.3 U privileges and | Lrp.. Africa House, Kingsway, W.C2 SOUTH CORNWALL POLSUE MANOR. in POKTSONACHAN, by Dalmally Argyl. 4 

<c ‘ allo ces. r > ’ ° ‘ t w a 

appointed, will be. fequired sto, ton on | YACHT HOLIDAYS on ntwriand fects | | coms. fresh tarm prodare, and the personal visitor to PORTSONACHAN HOTEL tr i 

: , . ~ : b' modern Motor Yachts accommodating touch combine to make your stay a REAL heart of the Western Highlands Bagpipes. 
— see on te Eos, ;— vy 20-30 passengers 8 days 32 gns. 14 days HOLIDAY. (Ruan High Lanes. nr. Truro.) Scottish Country Dancing Salmon and 
I be obtained from the Rects- 52 gens Weekly sailings fiom Easter Satur- Tel Veryan 270 Brown Trout Pishing Stalking, Boating 
mean, Th> College, Keele, Stoke-on-Trent | (ay nwards. Details from ConTiNENTAL | I Nr EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. Guilane. All rooms H. & C and fires. Tel. 
Appli ications must be received by March 3ist, jin we 1 53. Tottenham Court Road. Lon- E. Lothian For comfortable accommoda- Kilchrenan 224 
} Applications are invited for the Mus 3412-3-4 = tion within easy reach gt the City, stay SPOAMKL IN, 1.0.W MEDEHAMSTEDE 
sioving appointmeris ASSISTANT . at this unique Country ouse by Lutyens personal welcome awaits you 
a 7 & on the Scale 4 450° A A ~ ~ ACCOMMODATION First-class golf; private tennis court; lovelv , — Sp mee 65-bedre hotel 
with the usual P.S.SU. privileges an LKES " fortable accommo- garden Licensed Trains met Drem elightfully situated on the cliffs, facing 
children’s allowanc?s Candidates : Gation avaliable’ 3h ms inclusive.- Brochure from Lt.-Col J Weaver. Tel.: south, it makes a most agreeable base for 
Fa olited wll be tequired: 3, ein oo Box 990B Gullane 2144 o Sosine oad Elconeed ben 
4 . a © reside in Colle sue 5 > nootin 30 t ! y 
‘ s.— 7 tl , Sussex. WILLOW COTTAGE s. & rite r af Ts 

supine ae xe me | f rthet pty pene elunan sigihare tit — eee tithe centurs Guest House. Crawley Tel. 2101 
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